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S a work with the seemingly curious title of this publication may require a few words in explanation of so 
b 


sit to, and a very superficial inquir 


Hi uncommon a departure from the methods followed 
that its 


y most church historians, it may be proper to state 


ssult of a 


conception was the r 


into the histories of, a few of 


Virginia’s famous old churches. Little effort was required to people those relics in the imagination, and to 
rehabilitate them with the living beings with whom they 


were once 


sociated. The conception bore fruit in a 
desire for exploration among the historic churches of the whole country, together with those in Canada and 
Mexico, and including, as a matter of course, the “missions” in the south-western part of the United States. The 


annals of many of these structures were found to teem with curious facts and traditions, and it became the 


desire of those concerned in the present work to present to the public these curiosities of history, and to offer 
their humble si 


ervices towards rescuing from oblivion such of them as are not now in us 


some only in ruins, desolate 
and fast passing out of remembrance of the present generation. Hence, the bes 


inning of a work differing from 


» 


1 others so far as known; a work in which church histo 


and romantic facts are most beautifully blended ; and 


in which elaborate and costly illustrations with correct text bring before us such stirring events as were a part 
of the existence of these old churches in the far past. Many of the incidents shown by text and illustration 


appear quaint to us, yet they show things as they were, before the lofty spire, the deep-toned bell and the 


sonorous organ gave to public worship its present sublime and solemn character. From Canada to Florida, and 


thence to Southern California and Mexico, a succession of church structures or ruins appeared whose past history 


partook in many cases of a romantic nature, and offered material for a work different from any previous effort in 
church history. No better title could, therefore, be given to the work than “ Historic Churches of America,” and 
from the artistic presentation of the subjects it seemed fitting that the term, “An Art Work,” should supplement 


the body of the title. 


Just what constitutes a historic church as here described, and its manner of treatment, will be best com- 


prehended by reference to one of its 


subj 


ects, taking Old Zion’s Lutheran Church, in Philadelphia, as that subject. 
When the doors of the old edifice were broken down by British axes, and when the sanctuary was profaned by for- 
eign troops, and when later on its sacred walls encompassed the distinguished and solemn company on the occa- 


sion of the Washington funeral obsequies—during which “Light-Horse-Harry” Lee uttered his famous sententious 


maxim: “First in war, First in peace, First in the hearts of I countrymen”—then this church acquired more 


me a historic church. 


than a claim to antiquity; it be 


There is a heroic or dramatic element, inseparable from the consideration of these old churches, and to 


properly present this feature the most beautiful and artistic illustration has been nec 


ssary. Artists of well-known 
reputation have made the drawings, and these have been reproduced in etching, photogravure and other favorite 


s of contemporary art. The fact that 


teen authors, especially fitted for the preparation of each 


, have been engaged upon it, that all of the illustrations are from original drawings, and that many of 


them have never before appeared in any form, gives a peculiar and charming value to the work. 


“Historic Churches of America” is not an ecclesiastical work. It does not appeal to any denomination, 


but recommends itself to every one, young and old, who is interested in the history of America, for it imparts 


a clear and beautiful light to a much neglected, yet most important, department of historical literature. 


OLD JAMESTOWN CHURCH. 


WO hundred and eighty-three years ago a pinnace and two other small vessels, 
tempest-tossed and driven by the winds, found a providential shelter on the 
bosom of the Chesapeake bay, and finally cast anchor on the 13th of May, 

1607, before a long, low-lying reach of land washed by that river bearing the 
name of the Indian chief Powhatan. The first act of those who had come from 
England to this distant land to plant a colony was one of adoration and worship. 
An old sail, riven by the storms it had braved, was suspended from the branches 
of trees; and here the minister, the excellent Mr. Hunt, offered thanksgiving to 
God. There can be no more impressive scene than that presented a few days 
later, by these brave men kneeling bare-headed upon the naked ground, to eat of 
that bread and drink of that cup intended to give life and peace to all the nations 
of the earth. 


The great London company, composed of many good and wise men, had at , 
heart the conversion of the heathen, and their oft-repeated instructions to the POCAHONTAS 
colonists tended to that end. Thus was planted the Church in Virginia—a grain 
of mustard seed, now a mighty tree spreading its wide branches over the length and breadth of a continent. In 
the words of John Smith, “this was our church till we built a homely thing like a barn set on crotchets, covered 
with rafts, sedge and earth; so was also the walls. The best of our houses were of the like curiosity.” Even 
this poor structure was swept away by fire, together with the houses of the settlers of “like’ curiosity.” Another 
church building was speedily erected, more appropriate than the first. Smith’s duties as an explorer caused his 
frequent absence from Jamestown, and, leaving in charge others less devout than himself, the church was suffered 
to fall into neglect. But, again guided by Smith, who, as usual, assumed the chief labor as well as the post of dan- 
ger, all thir d harmoniously. Yet his enemies were many and powerful, and before the end of three y 
he was driven back to England by their persecutions, With his departure the life and spirit of the colony fled; sick- 
ness and famine followed on improvidence. When, therefore, in 1610, Sir Thomas Gates arrived, he found but 
sixty miserable human beings, disheartened by suffering and ready to abandon the colony. This, howeve 
prevented by the timely arrival of Lord De la Ware, who was an ardent churchman, and immediately cau 
rin 


(From THe Paryrinc Mane tN ENGLAND, 1616.) 


wor 


or, was 
ed the 
ing of the church bells. It is recorded by an eye-witness that the first act of his lordship on reaching the 
shore was to fall upon his knees in silent devotion; his next was to visit the church, where he assembled as many 
of the weak, sick and miserable colonists as could come forth from their houses. Master Bucke made a zealous 
and sorrowful prayer, “finding all thing: 
System once more restored under the wise conduct of Gov 


so contrary to expectations, so full of misery and misgovernment.” 
rnor Lord De la Ware, the colonists daily attended 
worship in the church. 

This building is that in which Pocahontas, the 
Indian princess, was married to John Rolfe, the Eng- 
lish gentleman, and the one in which she was probably 
baptized. A description of it will, therefore, not be 
without inte The edifice was sixty feet long and 
twenty-four wide, with two bells hung at the west end. 
The chancel, pulpit and pews were of cedar wood, 
the communion table was of black walnut, and hand- 
some windows would open and shut according to the 
weather. The font was hewed hollow like a canoe. 
A sexton attached to the church was required to 
keep it sweet with flowers, and the governor at- 
tended the services in much state, accompanied on 
Sundays by all the councillors, captains and other 
officers, with a guard of halberdiers in handsome 
scarlet cloaks to the number of fifty, walking on each 
side and behind him, The governor sat in the “quoir” 
with a green velvet cushion laid before him, on which 
he knelt; around him sat the councillors and gentle- 
men, with the guard of honor, by whom he was es- 
corted back to his house in the same manner as when 


THE First SERVI 
JAMESTOWN. 


he came. Tradition has given the name of the Indian Princess to the font preserved in Bruton Church at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, and here illustrated, but its identity with the one described as being “ hewn hollow like a 
canoe” is not clearly established. In the same building was convened in 1619 the first a: 
America—a body that was afterwards known as the House of Bur; 


the colony. On this occasion much solemnity w 


sembly that ever met in 
s composed of the first men in 
observed. The Governor, Sir Geo Yeardley, and the coun- 
“5 were seated in the “ quoir” or chancel of the church, while the minister, Rev, Mr. Bucke, 
invoked the blessing of Heaven. The business was afterwards transacted in the body of the church, and in this 
way the early settlers inscribed on all their actions “ Holiness to the Lord.” They thought it no profanation of 
sanctuary to transact secular affairs thus dedicated to His glory 


cillors and burg 


After the fatal Indian massacre of 1622, 
, a great change was wrought in. the spirit of the people. The ministers who came over from England 
seemed to be no longer stamped as holy, de ants of the Most High, 
and althot there were certainly honorable eptions, depravity was 
anding all the demoraliz- 
ation, a pleasing memento of that period has come down to this day. A 
handsome silver communion service of two pi —a paten seven inch 
in diameter and a chalice ten and three-quarter inches high— 


voted s 


the prevailing social characteristic. Notwitl 


S pre-= 
sented by Captain Francis Morrison, Governor of the colony for eighteen 
months, 1661-2, and is still preserv 


d. The legend on each is: “y IXE 


NOT HOLY THINGES WITH PROFANE pono Francisct Morrisson Armt- 
cGerr:—Awnno Dow's, 1661.” The maker’s mark, I W, on an oval object be- 
ow a plain shield is also found on a shaped shield on the copper plate pre- 


served at Goldsmith’s Hall, 1675 


ented to the church a “silver server,” the 
history of which is peculiar. It disappeared from the church to which it 


belonged and all trace of it was lost. Many 


Governor Andros also pre 


a gentlernan in a 


southern town desiring to overhaul a lot of old 
thrown aside for the furnace, discovered a plate 


a jeweler’s shop, 
Sree: out of all 


recognition. This piece he purchased, and, having it skeet d, discovered it 
to be, from the Latin inscription, the identical server presented by Sir 
idmund Andros. It was subsequently given to the church in Virginia, 


and is probably now at the Virginia Theological Seminary. 
An event which was but the prototype of that revolution resultir 


the independence of the colonies one hundred years later was Bacon’s 


rebellion, succeeded by consequences so disastrous to himself and his fol- 
owers, and not less fatal to Jamestown. Sir William Berkeley fled before 
the advancing rebels, who, finding themselve 


the sole possessors of James- 
town, determined to fire the place, saying, “The old fox shall no longer 
harbor here.” During the Revolutionary war General Nelson turned the 
guns upon his own house in Yorktown, at the time affording shelter to the 
enemies of his country. Inspired by the same spirit, Lawrence and Drum- 
mond, “ who owned the most considerable houses in the town,” applied the 
torch with their own hands to their homes. The fire swept all before it— 


state-house, the homes of the early settlers, the church with its sweet asso- 
all fell before the devouring march of the flames. Gradually 

they ascended and with a wild frenzy threw themselves upon the bel 
rocked by the winds they tolled mournfully the requiem of the dying church. Far out on the river Sir William 
Berkeley and his adherents witnessed from the vessel in which they had taken refuge the destruction caused by 
arrogance and lack of humanity. His unrepenting heart heeded not the piteous wailing of the bells, which 
finally fell with a solemn thud into the bosom of the fire, and were silent forever. From the fires of. Jamestown 


CommissARY BLAIR AND Pocanonras’ Font. ciations 


his 


and the blood of the slain in Bacon’s rebellion sprang in 1776 Liberty, full armed and crowned with succe 
Wherever the patriot’s praise is sung or the E 
Bland and Hansford will live in history, and the circumstances of their death under various conditions of cruelty 
by order of the vindictive Berkeley were incidents in the struggle against the British yoke. 

Thus passed away Jamestown. In the course of years another church minis tered to by some wise and good 
men was built. Among them was the Reverend James Blair, who came over to the colony in 1685, and for nine 
years had charge of the parish of Henrico. He then removed to Jamestown with the double purpose of serving 
the church of that place, and giving his personal attention to the building of a college at Middle Plantation, seven 


a 


glish language spoken, the names of Lawrence, Dassen’ 


miles away, the object of which was to educate the Indian and prepare men to preach the gospel. Com- 
missary Blair continued to preach at Jamestown until 1710, when he wa 


invited by the vestry of Bruton parish 
to become the minister of their church, lying adjacent to William and Mary College, then his res 
constant warfare which ra 


ience. The 
1 between the vestries and the governors, and their resistance to the “induction of 
ministers "—a condition that obtained to a marked degree in the time of the beneficent Commissary, who partook 
of the spirit of resistance to that usurpation of authority exercised by the royal representatives—prove that for a 
hundred years or more the people of the colony were influenced by that feeling which first broke out under 
Bacon and subsequently swelled into the Revolution, As a silver thread, the principles suggested by the words 
“taxation and representation ” ran through the woof of royal prerogative and gubernatorial outrage which envel- 
oped the colony as a garment. So closely was the Rev. 
establishment of William and Mary Col 
without 


ames Bla 


connected with the welfare of Virginia, the 
, and the growth of the church, that it is impossible to pass him by 
pecial notice. Identified with the church at Jamestown in life, in death he sleeps within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the graveyard surrounding it, his restin: 


-place by the side of his wife marked, until within a few years, 
by a handsome monument, The name of Blair is connected with one of the most interesting periods of our 
country’s history; his deeds still live. The College of William and Mary stands to-day an enduring monument 
to his patriotism and piety. On the walls of the library of that institution hangs his portrait in company with that 
of other benefactors of the college. In the archives at Lambeth Palace in England are preserved his letters pro- 
testing against the evil doings of men in high places, thus attesting his fearlessness and his championship of Truth. 
These valuable papers have been printed in this country under the auspices of the patriotic Dr, Hawkes and the 


THE MARRIAGE OF PocaHonras, 


Rev. Wm. Stevens Perry, D.D., and from a copy of the work belonging to the college the writer has drawn 
largely in forming an estimate of the temper of the times and the character of Commissary Blair. Some half 
dozen names are recorded on the ministerial list for the church at Jamestown after the post was abandoned by 
him for the one of greater importance at Williamsburg, then the colonial capital of Virginia and the seat of Wil- 
liam and Mary College. The congregation gradually dwindled, and the church fell into decay. When, however, 
the Rev. James Madison became president of the college, he also became the minister at Jamestown, and contin- 
ued to preach there after his advancement to the Bishopric, and until his death in 1812. 


At this day naught remains of the church at Jamestown but a ruined tower, picturesque in its decay, recall- 
ing memories the most sacred that can stir the breast of man. There breathes not one with soul so dead whose 
pulses will not throb with a feeling of veneration akin to awe as he approaches this spot and views for the first 
time this ruin in its desolation ; “so human-like it seems in its despair, so stunned with grief.” 
the mortal part of them who came from pleasant Engli 
found a colony. Some fell from privation and hard 


Around it lies 
h homes to this new land almost three centuries ago to 
hip, some fell under the cruel scalping 


knife, some when 
famine, with gaunt, hungry strides, struck down its victims; some folded their hands meekly and with brighten- 
ing eyes looked into the face of the Eternal as they closed them for the long, quiet sleep. The magic wand of 
Prospero is not needed to people the island. Before the least imaginative vision will appear forms that have 
long since passed away. Behold the tempest-tossed ve: 


ssels as they ride safely at anchor on the calm bosom of 
the royal Powhatan! Along the shores their passengers are disposed: these are bringing off the cargo; these, 
with reverential haste, are attempting to fasten a torn sail to the branches of trees “to shadow” the worshippers 


“from the sun;” while others, with hands unused to toil, are wielding the axe, hewi 


logs to construct a rude 


2) 


pulpit from which shall presently ascend the first prayers ever offered to Heaven in this part of the New World. 
In the forest yonder lurks a crafty foe with war-paint and tomahawk, hyena-like, thirsting for blood. Malcon- 
tents are already conspiring against Smith; the tender and sympathetic heart of the Indian maiden, Pocahontas, 
touched by the story of his woes and dangers, saves his life at the peril of her own. Was it accident that gave 
this gentle savage the Christian attribute of heavenly charity? Was it not rather the divine preparation for the 
preservation of a colony destined at this time to be planted and nourished into growth? Was it not so ordained 


of God that the Indian princess should bring of her plenty, and press her generous gifts on the starving people, 
so that, in His own time, all things should “work together for good?” The hour had come for the redemption of 
this fair western world from the domination of savage ignorance, and the powers of secret machination or open 
assault on the part of the resentful but patriotic red man did not prevail against the beleaguered colonists. 
Prompted by love for man, and a sympathy that surely had its origin in the Fountain of Grace, the royal Poca- 
hontas forgets that she is the daughter of an emperor, and with feet torn and bleeding comes alone in the secret 
hours of the night to tell Smith of the treachery of her people. And her warning is not too late to save him and 
his company from destruction. 

The scenes shift. The munificent Lord De la Ware, the fifty halberdiers in scarlet cloaks, and all the gen- 
tlemen of the colony, march with stately tread into the church kept sweet with flowers, while the bells ring out a 
call to prayer. Once more Pocahontas is before us, now as a Christian bride. Her aged uncle, representing the 
Emperor Powhatan, and her brother, whom Smith described as “the manliest, comeliest and boldest spirit I ever 
saw in a sava are there. Sir Thomas Dale, her faithful friend and guardian, gives the bride away. “The 
Apostle of Virginia,’ Master Whitaker, joins the hands of John Rolfe and Pocahontas. The bells ring out mer- 
rily and the couple sail away to England, whence the Indian princess and Chri 


ian matron never returns, dying 
at Gravesend at the age of twenty-two years. And—last scene of all—*lawes diuine, morall and martiall,” reign in 
the colony. “ The whirligig of time brings its revenges,” as not many months passed before the tyrannous Berkeley, 
denied the presence of his king for deeds of cruelty, died of a broken heart. The old church now stands alone 


in its despair. Oy rth. 93.7 bilmen 


THE MISSION OF THE ALAMO, TEXAS. 


country capable of irrigation, large tracts of land being al- 

lotted to them, and with as little delay as possible substantial 
stone structures to serve as chapels for worship and as military 
fortresses were erected. Such a church-fort was the famous mis- 
sion of the Alamo. Strangely enough, what was destined to be- 
come the most historical of all the Spanish missions in America 
underwent a number of changes in name and location, Com- 
menced on the Rio Grande in 1700, under the designation of San 
Francisco Solano, it was removed in 1703 to a site styled San IIde- 
phonso, Three years afterwards it was moved back to the Rio 
Grande. Either in 1716 or 1718 it was removed to San Antonio, 
established at the San Pedro Springs, and had bestowed upon it 
the name of San Antonio de Valero, in honor of Saint Anthony of 
Padua and the Duke of Valero, the nobleman being at the time Vice- 
roy of Mexico. In 1732 it was moved to the military Plaza of San 
Antonio, where it remained for twelve years, the final transfer 
taking place in 1744, when it was transferred to the opposite bank 
of the river, to the historic site where was bestowed upon it the 
name Alamo, signifying Poplar Church. On May 8, 1744, the 
corner-stone was laid; many years were consumed in the con- 
struction of the various buildings, a slab on the front wall bearing 
the date 1757. From the time of its completion until 1793 it was 


used as a parish church, combined with a fort, well armed ey 
Fouxper of THE TExAs MIsstons. 
4 


and available as a rallying point to resist invasion. 
4 


(Oe Spanish missions in Texas were located in sections of the 


Such was the condition of the Alamo on February 
22, 1836, when a portion of the Mexican army of Santa 
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Alazan river, having 
crushed out by force of arms all opposition to his dictatorial 
co by the overthrow of Governor Garcia in May, 
1835. Heat once planned the subjugation of Texas 
extermination of the Americans in that territory. A 
the invaders dev 
one hundred and forty-five men, retired within the church for- 
tress, not a day too soon, for on the 23d Santa Anna opened a 
fierce bombardment on the Alamo and its handful of heroic 
defender: 


Anna appeared on the banks of the 


power in Me 


and the 


For twenty-four hours the cannonading was inces- 
santly maintained. The brave Travis was scantily supplied with 
ammunition, and his commissariat was even more bare than his 
magazine. Slenc 


means of defence against overwhelming 
numbers—short rations—and an incessant rain of shot and 


shell. The courage of Travis and his little band of heroes was 
\ undaunted. Where once had resounded day after day the 
\ solemn chants of the priests, now was heard the booming of 
cannon, the 


\ \ y ream of shot, and the bursting of shells. Travis 
*N a was not only undaunted, but enthusiastic. On the 24th of Feb- 
\ ruary he i to the people of Texas and to 
all Americans in the world, setting forth h 
“T shall never surrender or retreat. The 
the name of liberty, patriotism, and everything dear to the 
American character, to come to our aid with dispatch. The enemy are receiving reinforcements daily, and will 
doubtless in a few days be increased to three or four thousand.” The looked-for succor did not come, but the 
stout hearts of the defenders of the Alamo never faltered for one instant. David Crockett, an ex-Congressman 
of Tennessee, 
trated by consumption, counseled r 

Travis did not depend alone upon written appeals for assistance. He sent couriers to Goliad and Washing- 
ton for reinforcements; he secured eighty bushels of corn, twenty or thirty beeves, replied to Santa Anna’s sum- 
der with a cannon shot, and made sorties to destroy buildings affording shelter to the besiegers. 
Thirty-two citizen soldiers of Gonzales joined the defenders of the Alamo on March 1. On the tenth day of the 
sve Travis again dispatched a courier with an eloquent appeal for help, w: 


sued a spirited addre! 


straits, and saying: 


Con. Davin Crockerr. I call upon you in 


and an ardent advocate of freedom for Texas, and James Bowie of Georgia, who, though pros- 
istance to the last, we 


among the little band of heroes. 


mons to s 


r 


si 
days 
from my countrymen, or I will perish in its defence. We have had a shower 
of cannon-balls falling among us the whole time.” 

The aid so manfully pleaded for never came; the bombardment 
by the Mexicans continued, and the ammunition of the Texans 
Idom returned the fire of their 
anta 


ng: “I have held this place ten 


against a force variously estimated at from 5500 to 6000, and I shall continue to hold it until I get relief 


had run so low that they s 
foes. Early on the morning of Sunday, March 6, 


Anna had completed his dispositions for storming 
s sounded “ For- 


the church. At four o’clock bugle 
ward!” and the entire Mexican line advanced to 
the assault. The devoted little band bravely met 
their assailants, pouring such a well-directed fire 
hot from their cannons and muskets, 


of grape. 
and rifle-balls from the small arms, that the serried 
ranks of the attacking force reeled and fell back 
under its withering effect. Twice the assaulting 


In the third onslaught 


troops were thus repelle 
the three divisions of Mexicans united in one 
dense column, and forced their way into the en- 


closure by sheer force of weight and numbers. 


sxicans were 


After getting into the grounds the M 
for a time held at bay by the murderous fire which 
the bold Texans poured in upon them from the 
carronade in position on the centre of the west DEATH OF CoLoneL Bo’ 


wall. With all its heroism the little. garrison could not contend long with the army that swarmed around them. 
among the first struck down; he fell with a rifle-ball wound in the head, and when prostrated had 
strength enough left to shoot dead a Mexican who had approached to slay the fallen leader with a spear. Driven 
from the yard, the Texans fought their foes desperately hand-to-hand in the buildings, 


where most of the 


defenders sold their lives dearly. Crockett was found dead in the open, with a number of slain Mexicans near 
him to bear silent evidence that he had died fighting valiantly. Bowie, too weak to rise, was killed in his bed, 
but not until he had shot down three of the foe as they were breaking into his room, ‘The church proper was 
the last place gained by the ruthless Mexicans, who spared not one of their courageous opponen ry member 
of the garrison was put to death. Three non-combatants, a colored servant and two ladies, were spared. ‘The 
remains of the Texans were placed in a heap and partially burned. 

On the 25th of February, 1837, Colonel John N. Seguin, then in command of San Antonio, collected the 


ate House at Austin, 
bed to the memory of the heroes of the Alamo. 


bleaching bones of the heroes and gave them honorable burial. At the entrance to the < 


Texas, stands a monument suitably decorated and ins 


THE INDIAN CHURCH AT NATICK. 


OHN ELIO* 


and arrived in Boston in 1631, being then twenty. 


. “the Apostle to the Indians,” left England 
yen 


years old. He had no thought of serving as a missionary 
to the Indians when he left England. He was at first a school- 
master, and had intended taking Holy Orders in the English 
stood 


Church, but the views he had acquired from the Puritans 
in the way of such action. Upon arriving in Boston he con- 
ducted the worship of the congregation there. The next year 
he and some others settled at Roxbury, now a part of Boston, 
tion of white 


where he tried to build up an exemplary congre 
people, sound in faith and zealous of good work: 
ted in the Indians. At that early 


It was while 
here that he became inte 
period there was some concern felt in Eng and and in the colo- 
nies for the Christianizing of these people. The charter of the 


colony contained a clause that efforts should be made to teach 
them the Christian faith 

The Indians of the Bay district were neither the outcast 
savages nor the abject inferiors that two hundred y 
fering have rendered their descendants. The Indian of that 
period was hospitable, grave, patient, and ac ible to good 
influences. He had many faults. Mercy and tenderness were 


Joux Enso. lacking, but there was a foundation of nobility of character to 
6 


years of suf- 
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EVERET 


build upon. The great difficulty to be overcome was that of reaching them in their own language, and to accom- 
plish this Eliot’s linguistic abiliti 
ually learned some of their words. He then arranged a meeting with them on the borders of what is now the 
city of Newton, just outside of Boston. The site of his first preaching to the Indians at Nonantum is now marked 
by a monument, and the city of Newton has adopted as its seal the device of a group of Indians listening to the 
words of Eliot. The missionary was accompanied on this occasion by four companions, In the gathering of 
Indians were Waban a chief, his wife and son, afterwards known as Thomas Waban, and a number of others. 
Part of the sermon by Eliot was delivered in the Indian tongue, and part of it was translated to them by an 
interpreter. 

This was the beginning of numerous meetings and of unwearied efforts. Eliot did not content himself with 


s came now into exercise. He made the acquaintance of the Indians and grad- 


Eior’s FAREWELL TO HIS INDIANS. 


preaching, but taught them habits of thrift and industry. His favorite scheme was to found an Indian town where 
his converts would be free from contact with the vices of the white men. It was some time, however, before he 
was able to bring this plan to completion. Finally the cause of the Indians found friends in England, and an 
ation was formed called “The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England.” Money was 
upport of teachers, and for the publication of the Bible in the Indian 
i 


organi 
collected for the purchase of lands, for th 
tongue, which had been translated by Eliot. This version of the S 


ptures is a wonderful triumph of patient 


scholarship. A few copies of it are still in existence, but the people who once could read it have passed away 
from the face of the earth. Eliot's scheme of an Indian town met with opposition, but in 1651 he was able to 
begin it on the banks of the Charles river, eighteen miles southwest of Boston. They named it Natick, the place 
of hills. The Indian inhabitants of Nonantum moved thither, and under Eliot’s directions built a bridge, laid out 
house with a fort for their protection, and 
-houses for the families, but only a few were put 
zr on the 6th of August, 1651, and 


some roads, planted orchards and gardens, and constructed a meeting 
Their purpose was to erect log 
up, the Indians preferring wigwams of bark. He gathered his converts togetl 
bound them bya solemn covenant to serve the Lord. The principles of government were then announced. The 
gation after the Puritan model, were deferred until 1660. 
other y constituted Indian congregations after the 
:d. According to 

Unhappily, war: 


surrounded it with pal 


baptism of the converts and the organization of a con 


From 1660 to 1675 the ula 
style of Natick, and fourteen towns in which lived “ praying Indians,” as the conv 
computations made then, there were no less than t100 Christian Indians in Mas: 
between the white settlers and the Indian tribes in other parts broke out, and the wise and noble Eliot was d 
achem of the Wampanoags, in the Plymouth government, sought 
to unite all the tribes in his schemes of revenge against the whites, and the “praying Indians” came under suspi- 
cion. The government concluded to remove the Natick Indians to Deer Island, where they would not be able to 


o 


Se 


tined to see his work swept away. Philip, the 


and so, on the 7th of October, 1675, they were all removed. “The scene was exceedingly 


do harm to the whit 
affecting as the white-haired pastor, now seventy-one y 
his dark-skinned, newly reclaimed children about him, clinging to him for consolation, but neither murmuring nor 


d, stood by the river side beneath the tall pines, with 


struggling, only praying and encouraging one another.” The good conduct of the praying Indians on Deer 


Island during the winter had so far overcome the prejudice of the whites against them that it was decided to 
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employ them to assist the English in hunting 
down the hostile tribes. We can hardly 
understand the policy that sought safety by 
arousing the demon of War in the breasts 


of 


of men newly come under the influen 
sn Gookin boasted that in one 


religion, but € 
summer the praying Indians had slain more 
than four hundred foes, The death of Philip 
was the beginning of the end of the war, and 
the Christian Indians were allowed to go 
back to their homes; but there were now 
only four where there had been fourteen 
towns of the converts. Eliot continued to 


visit and instruct the Indians, but he was now 
an old man, and b 


an to grow feeble. The 
closing years of his life were spent in Rox- 
bury, where he died at the age of eighty- 
seven years. “There isa cloud,” he said, “a 
dark cloud upon the work of the gospel 
among the poor Indians. The Lord renew 
and prosper that work when I am dead.” 


The missions among the red men went 
on, but no longer as when ot was in his 
prime before the fatal wars broke out. A 
son of Major Gookin became the minister at 
Natick, and in the same town an Indian named 


Daniel Takawoms s ordained. The 


\ : i Deatu o¥ Kinc PHILIP. 
tombstone of this Indian pastor, who died 


September 17, 1716, is still shown. Although Eliot’s efforts received so dreadful a check his prayer was answered, 
not in the way he hoped, but in inciting a zeal for missions to other people, and in presenting to the world the 
example of a consecrated life. From such a life there goes out a power that can never die, and many a man has 
become stronger to labor for the welfare of others, when he has learned the noble things done by “the Apostle 


to the Indians.” 
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Narre Dame Basilica : Quesee 


THE BASILICA OF NOTRE DAME 


QUEBEC, CANADA. 


HE ground for this church was laid out in 1615 by 
Samuel de Champlain, Governor of Canada and 
founder of Quebec. A primitive chapel was the first 

place of worship; this was destroyed during the occupa- 
tion of Canada by the English, into whose possession it 
fell in 1629. Soon after the restoration of the country to 
France in 1632, Champlain—in conformity with a vow he 
had made, that should the region where he was the first to 
plant a French colony be restored to France he would 
erect a church in lieu of the destroyed chapel in his beloved 


FATHER Lavat, First Bishop or Canapa, 


Quebec—built the church in 1633 and called it Notre Dame de Recouvrance, In 1640 Champlain’s pious 
and patriotic memorial was accidentally destro by fire. Preparations for the erection of a new church were 
promptly begun, and a substantial structure, one hundred feet long and 
thirty-eight feet wide, was reared; it was completed in 1657. The ca- 
nonical parish was organized in 1664 by Francois de Laval, first Bishop 
of Canada, who consecrated the edifice on July 11, 1666. Besides the 
high altar, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin and St. Louis, this church 
contained also two chapels, that of St. Joseph on the epistle side, and 
that of St. Anne on the gospel side. Jerome Lallemant, a Jesuit, was 
the first priest of this church; he was succeeded in 1657 by a Sulpician 
Father, De Quilus, and he by Father Torcapel, a secular priest, who was 
appointed by Bishop De Laval; the former two were commissioned by 
the Bishop of Rouen in France. 

A determination to enlarge the church was reached in 1687; fifty 
feet more of floor space was to be added, and two square towers were to 
be erected at the front of the structure. Only one of the latter was com- 
pleted, the second not being carried beyond a height of twenty-four feet, 
This church gave place to a far more roomy edifice in 1745, at which 
time it was practically rebuilt as well as enlarged, only the old founda- 
tions being used. Forty feet were added to the length, and the width 
was increased by twenty-eight feet on each side. These extensive 
changes were completed in 1748. During the bombardment of Quebec 
by the British in 1759 the church suffered severely by the artillery pro- 
jectiles. The wood-work of the steeple which replaced the tower of 
1688 was set on fire and burned. Some years after the close of the 
war the damage wrought by shot and shell was repaired; the old ceiling 
was removed in 1820 and replaced by the present graceful arches and 
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handsome stucco work. From 1815 to 1831 the church was en- 
riched by the numerous beautiful and intrinsically valuable deco- 
rations which have rendered it one of the esthetically interesting 
places of worship in North America. First to attract the atten- 
tion of visitors are a richly gilded baldachin and the statues which 
adorn the circuit of the sanctuary. These artistically executed 
figures are all from the chisel of Jean Baillarge, of Quebec. 
Recently two altars have been placed near the entrance of the 
church, one dedicated to Our Lady of Sorrows, the other to St. 
Joseph. A finely carved statue of the saint stands in a niche over 
the altar, and on a tomb beneath the altar is a scene representing 
his death, Among the numerous meritorious paintings adorn- 
ing the church is one of an angel presenting fruits to the infant 
Jesus, by James Blanchard, who died in 1638, and who in his 
life was painter to the king of France; another by Fleuret, 
epicting Jesus exposed to the assaults of Jewish soldiers; 
The Adoration of the Shepherds, a choice work of the best 
school of Italian art, by Annibal Carrache; a copy of Van- 
loo’s The Repose in Egypt; John Restout’s Our Lord Min- 
istered by Angels, an elegant example of a master of the French 
school in the earlier part of the last century; Zhe Jmmaculate 
Conception, by C. Le Brun, a French artist; Zhe Ecstasy of St. 
Paul, by Charles Maretti; Yesus on the Cross, by Van Dyck, 
esteemed the most perfect and precious work of art in the 
church; Zhe Pentecost, by Vignon; The Annunciation, by Res- 
tout; Zhe Burial of Christ, a copy by Plamondon after the 
original by Hutin; Zhe Baptism of our Lord, a copy by Plamondon of Claude Guy Halle. 

The high altar is richly carved in arabesque, as is also the episcopal throne; both are adorned in bass- 
with emblems of the mass and of the episcopate authority. On either side of the high altar are stained glass win- 
dows, one representing St. Joseph, the other St. Louis. Gilt statues of Saints Peter, Paul, Joseph, Felicita, 
Louis and Flavian encircle the sanctuary. The altar of St. Anne, on 
the left side of the church, is flanked by statues of St. Ambrose and 


Tue INDIANS AND THE EARLY CANADIAN MISSIONARIES. 
[From an old engraving, ] 


St. Augustine. 

A collection of magnificent vestments is to be seen in the 
sacristy: the richest of these were presented to Bishop De St, Val- 
ier by King Louis XIV. of France; others of rare magnificence have 
een purchased. 

The church was raised to the rank of a Basilica Minor by Pope 
Pius IX. in 1874; it comfortably seats four thousand persons. Not- 
withstanding the rigors of the Canadian winters, the building was not 
heated until 1839, worshippers offering up their devotions throughout 
in a freezing temperature. The church stands on 


the long winte 
3uade street; it is a lofty, plain stone edifice, 216 feet in length and 94 
feet in width. While not architecturally attractive, it impresses by its 
the church on one side is the Seminary, divided 
ed for the 


solidity. Adjoining 
into the Uni ity of Laval, where young men are pref 
earned professions; the Grand Seminary, for the education of 
priests; and the Minor Seminary, for the classics. On the other side 
is the Cardin: palace, where resides Alexander Cardinal Tas- 
chereau, first Cardinal in the Dominion of Canada. Vicar-General 
Cyrille E. Legare, a prelate of superior attainments, is also a resi- 
dent of the palace. These buildings, somewhat irregular, enclose 
beautifully laid out grounds, overlooking the St. Lawrence River. 
Recently the Pontiff has sent as a gift to Cardinal Taschereau 
a monstrance of gold thickly studded with precious stones, which is 
a valuable addition to the many treasures of the historical Basilica EMINENCE LE CARDINAL TASCHEREAU. 


of Quebec. ZA ya 
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PHILADELPHIA 


ZION’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


F all the historic buildings of old Philadelphia, if we except the State House, not one was richer in revolu- 
tionary reminiscences than Zion’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, which, until 1870, stood at the south-east 
corner of Fourth and Cherry streets—a structure majestic in its simplicity; grand in its proportions; 

venerable in appearance; within whose quaint black-and-red brick walls, under the snow-white canopy of the 
vaulted roof, there were on frequent occasions, during the Colonial period, more prominent people assembled 
than in any building in the Colonies. 

This sacred edifice, when built, and for many years afterward, was the largest building in North America. 
It was the outgrowth of St. Michael’s, the first Lutheran Church in Philac elphia, the corner-stone of which had 
been laid by Rev. H. M. Muhlenberg but twenty-three years before, and which was only completed by the poor 
and needy congregation after a severe struggle. Yet, ere a quarter of a century had elapsed, we find this same 
congregation planning the largest and finest church on the continent—a case which stands without a parallel in 
American church history. The records are silent as to whose brain originated this stupendous scheme; the 
plan, however, emanated from and was executed entirely by the poor and lowly laity, composed mostly of labor- 
ing men with their families, many of whom had but a short time enjoyed their freedom from that species of white 
slavery then in vogue and who were known as “ Redemptionists.” These people, poor in purse, but strong in faith, 
built this structure, designed to be the grandest temple of worship in the new world, “to the glory of God and 
the honor of the German nation.” It was to be a monument to German piety and thrift, as well as a thank- 
offering to Almighty God for the many blessings received in the past and present, and was to be a sanctuary 
where their children and successors from the Fatherland could worship for ages to come. 

Humble as was the beginning of the German Lutheran congregation in Philadelphia, yet so rapid was its 
growth under the fostering care of Muhlenberg and his associates, Handschuh and Brunholtz, that before twenty 
years had passed the cor ation had increased from less than one hundred persons, all told, to over five hun- 
dred heads of families. It was soon evident that the parent church was too small for the congregation, which 
was constantly receiving accessions from the large number of German 
emigrants flocking to these shores. This caused some turbulent 
spirits to agitate a division of the congregation. To prevent 
this calamity, Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, who had been recalled from 
the Trappe during the emergency, applied to Governor 
John Penn for a charter for the congregation, which was 
granted S 
Si 
t 


tember 25, 1765. ‘This charter contains 
veral curious prov and gives the congregation 
ne privilege of “erecting and supporting one church ; 
more within the said City of Philadelphia, or Liberties g 
thereof.” This secured unity in the congregation, and 
resulted in the purchase of the lot at Fourth. and 
Cherry streets for the sum of £1540 9s. ($4106.66.) On 
Friday, May 16, 1766, the foundation- 5 
stone (gvrund-stein) of the great struc- 
ture was laid with imposing ceremonies, 
by Rev. Dr. Wrangel, Provost of the 
Swedish Churches in America, It was 
to be known as “Zion’s Church;” the 
et in length, by 70 


or 


dimensions were 108 fe 
feet in width, and the height was in pro- 
portion. The plan also provided for a 
tower to be surmounted by a spire, the 
whole to be three hundred feet high. 
The corner-stone proper was laid 
with solemn ceremony, Wednesday, June 
11, 1766, in the presence of the United 
Swedish and German Ministerium, then 
in session, but owing to the stringency 
in financial affairs, aggravated by the 
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political agitation of the day, it was not until Sunday, June 25, 
1769—a day memorable in the history of Lutheranism in America 
—that the building could be appropriately dedicated to the sacred 
uses for which it had been erected. The ceremonies commenced & 
with a procession such as had never before been seen in the prov- 
ince. It formed at St. Michael’s Church, and to the joyous peals 
of the bells and the melodious strains of the choristers, accompa- 
nied by the trombonists, the vorsteher (vestrymen) bearing the 
holy vessels, the warden’s invited guests, deputies from the vari- 
ous churches, and a large concourse of people, moved to the mag- 
nificent edifice. The Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg attempted to preach 
the sermon; but the heat of the day was so intense and the crowd 
present was so great that he was overcome in the pulpit, and could 
not finish his discourse. 

Tradition tells us that in 1770, during Rev. Geo. White- 
field’s last visit, he preached to vast crowds in the church, by per- 
mission of the Corporation; also that during the early days of 
the Revolution several meetings or services were held in the 
church, in which the Continental Congress participated. How- 
ever, nothing of special note occurred until the occupation of Phil- 
adelphia by the British, under Sir William Howe, October, 1777. 
The clergy in charge of the congregation were Rev. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, Rev. Henry Muhlenberg and Rev. J. C. Kunze. On the ap- 
proach of the enemy the two former retired to the Trappe, for 
political reasons, leaving the junior pastor in charge. He at once made a personal appeal to General Knyp- 
hausen to protect the church’s property. This was answered by a requisition on all the buildings for mili- 

tary purposes. This demand being refused by the Corporation, the church was forcibly entered Novem- 
ber 22, 1777, by the British soldiery, the pews torn out, and the bui ding converted into a vast hospital. 
After the evacuation, June, 1778, the American forces continued to use the church for hospital purposes, 
and it was not until the fall of 1781 that the church was again in the hands of the Corporation. Nothing 
remained but the bare walls, Well could the patriarch Muhlenberg weep, and call it his “desolate Zion,” 

Services were reinaugurated on December 13th of the same year, when Congress, the Assembly 
and the Provincial Council, with many civil and military dignitaries, proceeded to Zion’s Church to render 
thanks to the Almighty for the surrender of Cornwallis and his forces. Tradition asserts that the Rev. 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, then Speaker of the Assembly, preached the sermon on this festal 
occasion. It was not until September 22d, however, that the renovated building was ready for re-dedi. 
cation, when the Rev. Dr Muhlenberg, then in his seventy-second year, was again the central figure in 
the impressive ceremonial. On October 7, 1787, the venerable pastor entered into rest, and two 
weeks later a memorial service was held, the eulogy being pronounced by his friend and successor, 
Rev. Justus Heinrich Christian Helmuth. On October 10, 1790, the great organ built by the self- 
taught Moravian artizan, Tannenberg, was used for the first time t was the largest and grandest 
organ in America, and contained over 2,000 pipes, with three banks of keys. It measured 24 by 27 
feet, and cost almost $10,000. Another distinguished company assembled within the walls of the 
church to do honor to the memory of Benjamin Franklin, who had died April 17, 1790. 
The commemorative services were held under the auspices of the American Philosoph. 
ical Society, on Tuesday, March 1, 1791, and this association, in corporate dignity, 
attended the ceremonies. Conspicuous among this organization were Brother 
Jabez, the cowled Prior from the Sabbatarian community on the Cocalico, and 
Rev. Mr. Helmuth, pastor of Zion Church, The President and Mrs, Washing- 
ton, the Vice-President and Mrs. Adams, the Senate and House of Represent- 
¢ atives of the United States, the Governor and Legislature of Pennsylvania, and 
a large concourse of distinguished citizens were also in attendance. The 
eulogy was delivered by the Rev. William Smith, D. D. 

The era of prosperity which had settled on the congregation 
since the close of the Revolution received a severe shock in 1793, 
when the Capital City was almost depopulated by the yellow fever, the 


church losing 625 members by the scourge in less than two months, 
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Rev. Justus HErricu CHrisTiAN HELMUTH, 


THe CHURCH AS ORIGINALLY PROJECTED. 


Before the congregation had time to recover from this terrible visitation, a fresh calamity overtook this church. 
On December 26, 1794, the edifice was destroyed by fire. Although the alarm was at once given, and hundreds 
of persons formed in lines to pass buckets of water from the pumps, others put every obstacle in the way, or 
stood idly by and refused their services: many of those persons being so imbued with the French atheistical 
teachings then in vogue that they even rejoiced at the destruction of this Temple of Zion. The German Luther- 
ans, not dismayed, went so earnestly to work that within two years (November 27, 1796) the church was again 
dedicated to the worship of Almighty God. In rebuilding the church the whole interior arrangements were 
changed, without, however, lessening the seating capacity. } 

The most noteworthy ceremony that ever took place within the walls of the church were the funeral 
services in honor of General Washington, December 26, 1799, by resolution of both Houses of Congress, The 
on was headed by the soldiery under General MacPherson; then followed all the clergy in the city, 
thirty-four in number, walking two by two; then the bier, carried by six sergeants; then, after the orator of the 
day, Major-General Henry Lee (“ Light-Horse Harry”), followed the Senate, the udges, heads of departments, and 
other dignitari then the members of the House, the State Society of the Cincinnati, while the procession was 
closed by the Grand Lodge of Masons of Pennsylvania. On the 
arrival at the church the bier was placed in front of the altar; the 
civil authorities were seated in the centre, the military in the sur- 


rounding pews; while the gallery was filled with prominent citizens. 
President Adams and his family, together with the representatives 
of foreign governments, also occupied prominent positions. The 
funeral services were pronounced by the Right Rev. Bishop White, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; after which the orator of the day, 
General Henry Lee (father of General Robert E. Lee, of Confederate 
fame), ascended the pulpit and reviewed the life and prominent services 
of Washington, from his first public appearance on the banks of the 
Monongahela until his death. It was in this oration, delivered in the 
pulpit of Old Zion, that Washington was first characterized in public 
as being “ Firsr 1v Wak, First in Peace, AND Firs 1x THE Hearts 
or His Countrymen.” At the conclusion of the oration, the bier was 
taken from the church and three volleys were fired over it by the in- 
fantry. It was computed that on this occasion there were over 4,000 
persons within the four walls of the church. 
The next noteworthy service in the church was the celebra- 
tion of Washington's birthday, February 22, 1800, held in pursuance 
of the last act passed by Congress while in Philadelphia. This was 
strictly a Masonic service by the Grand and subordinate Lodges of 
Pennsylvania. The Rev. Bro, Dr. Magaw, of St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and the pastor, Bro. Dr. Helmuth, officiated. The 
greatest religious celebration which ever took place within the walls 
of Old Zion was the third Centennial Jubilee of the Reformation by “Licht-Horse HARRY’) Lez. 
Martin Luther, which was celebrated October 31, 1817. It was more than a Lutheran demonstration, and was 
participated in by all the Protestant clergy in the city, conspicuous among whom were the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, and the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Princeton College. On this occasion the music was a special feature, the 
grand organ being supplemented by a full band, in addition to the trombones and kettle-drums always used on 
festal occasions. Dr. Helmuth preached the sermon. In the evening the church was illuminated by several 
thousand wax tapers, and the elaborate musical service of song and praise was repeated. The next memorable 
happening was the service held in commemoration of General Lafayette, July 21, 1834. On this occasion the 
venerable Bishop White, in his Episcopal robes, delivered an affecting prayer; after which Peter S. Du Ponceau 
delivered the oration on his former companion in arms, There were present the Cincinnati, Revolutionary 
Veterans, members of Congress, and an immense assemblage of people. Another service of public import was 
the Memorial Service, April 20, 1841, on the death of President Harrison. Sunday, May 13, 1866, the Centen- 
nial Celebration was held with great success, the services being under the direction of the pastor, Rev. W. J. 
Mann, D. D. 
After a few more years of service, the demands and requirements of the changed condition of the congre- 
gation increased to so great an extent that it became manifest that the old sanctuary had outlived its usefulness 
in the old location, The growth of the city, together with the great spread of the population over the outlying 
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territory, made the church more or less difficult of access for the German population, especially to the poorer 
classes, with whom riding was out of the question, and who always formed a large percentage of the congrega- 
tion, and under existing circumstances either absented themselves from the church or were drifting into other 
denominations. To meet this difficulty and erect new churches in various parts of the city, the graveyard be- 
tween Eighth and Franklin, Race and Vine streets, as well as other portions of real-estate belonging to the 
church, had been sold and the funds divided. Finally it was ordered by the corporation then in power that Old 
Zion should be sold, and a new church erected on a lot in Franklin street which had been reserved for the pur- 
pose. A purchaser was soon found, and on November 1, 1868, the last religious service was held within the 
hallowed walls. A large picture of the contemplated church was exhibited on the altar at this service. It was 
but a few weeks, and the old sanctuary was razed to the ground and passed into history. The corner-stone of 
the New Zion was laid with much ceremony, May 10, 1869, and was dedicated to the service of A mighty God, 
September 1, 1870, Rev. Dr. G. F. Krotel preaching the sermon. Rev. Dr. Mann remained in charge of the 
congregation until November 16, 1884, when he preached his farewell sermon and severed his connection with 
the congregation. He was succeeded by Rev. Joh. Emanuel Nidecker, who at the present time is still the pastor 
of the congregation. 


THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


TPAHIS is one of the most interesting of the old churches of the 
land. It is situated at Tarrytown, on the Hudson river, a place 
famous for its natural beauty, and also for the associations of 

history and romance that cluster around it. The church is of in- 

terest because of its great age, because it is an embodiment of that 
ious spirit which the Hollanders who first settled in this 

s, and also because the graceful pen 


urgent reli 
vicinity brought to these shor 
of Washington Irving has made it known wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. Irving says of it: “It stands on a knoll sur- 
rounded by locust-trees and lofty elms, from among which its 


whitewashed walls shine modestly forth like Christian purity beaming 
of retirement. A gentle slope descends from it 


through the shades 
to a silvery sheet of water, bordered by high trees, between which 
peeps may be caught at the blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon 
its grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so quietly, 
one would think that the least the dead might rest in peace.” 
We may add that just over the borders of this yard where it joins 
the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery is the grave of this Wizard of the 
te which commands a view down the slope to the 


Pen, at a 
church, and through the clustering graves of the old churchyard. 

A well-worn path leads almost directly to the grave—a path 
trodden by the feet of those who come from near and far to look at 
About half a mile south of the church, on 


the unpretentious tom 
what is now a continuation of Broadway, New York, and on what was 
the old post-road, is the André monument. The spot is supposed 
to be that where Paulding, Williams and Van Wart captured the 
British spy, Major André, on the 23d of September, 1780. When 
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this event, so full of importance to the colonies in their struggle for I hn 
independence, took place, the church was already nearly a hundred years old. Its nearness to this historic spot 
gives the building added interest to all visitors, and helps the imagination to realize the political and other 
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changes which have taken place during the period of its existence. 
The church itself is not of large proportions, is almost rectangular in form, has a hip-roof, a small belfry 
at the western end, and at either end a vane, which vanes are believed to be as old as the building itself. Irving 
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with his gentle humor affirms that these 
vanes, like most ecclesiastical vanes, are accus- 
tomed to point in contrary directions. Into the 
one on the eastern end the monogram of the 
founder and builder of the church is cut—\F 
(V. F., Vredryck Flypse, or Frederick Phillips). 
The church is built of stone, with the exception 
of the surroundings of the windows, where are 
set in a graceful way little flat yellow bricks 
which were brought from Holland. On the 
banks of the Pocantico, a stream close at hand 
which empties into the Hudson, bricks similar to 
these are still dug up, which are supposed to 
have been dropped in the unloading of the sloop 
which carried them from the mother country to 
be built into the church. A plate set in the 
west wall of the church affirms that it was built 
in 1699. This plate is, however, not more than 
fifty years old in all probability, and there are 
many who doubt the accuracy of the statement 
which it makes, and who believe the church is much 
older. One of the reasons for this belief is the 
fact that the little bell which still swings in the belfry bears on it the words “Amsterdam, 1685,” and the tradition 
is that it was cast to order. Very credible tradition, too, affirms that there are coffins Rare the floor of the 
church, bearing plates on which there are dates reaching back to 1650 or 1660, The common belief, however, 
is that they wl ho inserted this plate in the western wall, standing so much nearer the builders than do we, have 
given us the nearly correct date of the present edifice, and many believe with Washington Irving, upon the 
authority of tradition, that there was another church, a log church, on the same site before the present structure 
was reared. The bell, to which reference has been smoexdle is still uncracked, and is an int 
small and quite highly ornamented, and bears on its sides the Latin legend: “Si Deus pro no 
“If God be for us, who can be against us?” Considering the fact that when its tones first rang out it was in 
the wilderness among the “ heathen,” as the early settlers called the Indians, that the church has continued to 
exist and the bell continued to ring for two hundred years amid all the changes of time, it seems a very appro- 
priate motto, The communion table be- 
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sting relic. It & 
Ss guis contra nos, 


onging to the church was also brought 
from Holland. It is an extension table 
of massive , and inlaid with ebony. 
Two beakers, two plates anda baptismal 
bowl, all of solid silver and the gift of 
the founder of the structure and his w’ ife, 
Frederick Phillips and Catherine Van 
Cortlandt, also are part of the property 
of the church. They are still in use by 
the First Reformed Church of Tarry- 
town, which owns the old church, and is 
the same organization with that which 
worshipped there, though the present 
congregation commonly uses another 
and larger building nearer the centre 
of the town. The name of Catherine 
Phillips appears quite frequently in 
the annals of this venerable  struc- 
ture. She was so much interested in 
its erection that she rode, it is said, on 
horseback from New York to oversee 


IcHABoD CRANE AND THE HEADLESS HorseMAN. the work, and, when the church was 
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completed, for nearly twenty years she gave of her means to have the pastor from Hackensack minister occa- 
sionally to the congregation. After her long life of usefulness at Tarrytown she died and was buried in a vault 
underneath the edifice with which she was so prominently identified in her lifetime. 

The exterior of the church is pretty much as it was at the beginning; but for the sake of comfort and con- 
venience changes have been made in the interior from time to time. The old octagon pulpit, with its sounding- 
oard, is gone; the pews, without any backs, have been superseded by others somewhat more comfortable; the 
door has been changed from the southwest corner to the western end of the church, and the sills of the windows, 
which were once seven feet from the floor, have been lowered. At either side of the pulpit before the Revolu- 
tionary War there were what were called “thrones,” elevated places with a canopy over them. In one of these 
the “Lord of the Manor” was accustomed to sit, and his wife in the other. The church 
by the graveyard. Originally it was so surrounded on all four sides, Gray’s Elegy might have been written 
from it, for here the “rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” Irving often loitered and mused in it on a summer's 


urrounded on three sides 


day, overgrown as it was at that time with briers and weeds, Here are many quaint epitaphs, and many in the 
Jutch language and of very ancient date. The grounds are not especially large, and must have been used for 
uin. ‘There are some data which indicate that they have been used for their present pur- 


burial over and over ag 
pose since about 1650, and that there have been more than three thousand interments in them. 


Down the hill, about a stone’s throw south of the church, is the bridge, or rather the place where it was, 


for a new one has superseded it, over which Ichabod Crane and the headless horseman dashed in their mad mid- 
night race, as narrated in the “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, and in the very act of hurling his head at him, Ichabod endeav- 


chabod had gained the other side, when, looking 


back, “he 


ored to dodge the horrible missile, but too late. It encountered his cranium with a tremendous crash,” It may 


not be amiss to-add that, according to Irving, Ichabod was the leader of the music in the old church. ‘It was a 


, to take his s 
sing where, in his own mind, he completely carried away the palm from the parson. Certain it is, his 
resounded far above all the rest of the congregation; and there are peculiar quavers still to be heard in 


matter of no little vanity to him, on Sunday ation in front of the church gallery, with a band of 


Ss 


that church, and which may even be heard half a mile off, quite to the opposite side of the mill-pond, on a still 
Sunday morning, which quavers are said to be legitimately descended from the nose of Ichabod Crane.” This little 


ancient church is still used for a short season each year on Sunday afternoons in the late summer and early autumn, 
the tintinnabulations of the little bell still calling the people together, and on a fair day the building is packed by 


worshippers who come from far and near. As its walls are in a sound condition, there seems to be no reason 


why it should not be in existence at the end of another two hundred years, and link that future so remote to us 
with the past, which is equally remote. 
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A WEppING PARTY FROM PorTSMOUTH. 


THE OLD GOSPORT CHURCH. 


church of Gosport, a stone structure thirty-six feet by twenty-four feet on the outside, with walls two feet 


OF the barren, broken, rock-strewn hill, the culminating point of Star Island, New Hampshire, stands the old 
thick. A vane crowns the steeple, which was considered elaborately ornamental and costly by those who 


put it ther The foundations of the present structure are upon the solid rock, and the massive walls are of the 
rough granite of the isle. The tones of its bell in the quaint wooden tower are mournful, and they vibrate 
with weird music over the sea, 

Some seven miles east of Rye Harbor, off the coast of New Hampshire, is a group of small islands 
known as “ The Isles of Shoals,” discovered by Champlain, then by Gosnold, but first visited (in 1614) by Captain 
John Smith, who gave them the name of “Smith's Islands.” The present name was probably suggested by the 
clustering together of so many rocks, giving them the appearance of a“shoal” or “school” of large fi 
Appledore, the largest, although not more than two-thirds of a mile long, was settled prior to Star Island, another 
of the group, and until the close of the seventeenth century was occupied by a flourishing settlement. There 
was a church and an academy, and children were sent from the mainland to receive their education there. Wed- 
ding parties from Portsmouth were not infrequent; and it is recorded that the Rey. Richard Gibson, of the Church 

= of England, Portsmouth, was summoned before the General Court (1 642) 
to answer the charge of marrying people and baptizi 
Isles of Shoals, which were then under Puritan control. 

Mrs, Celia Thaxter, the well-known poetess and historian of the 
islands, has done much by her delightful verses and descriptions to invest 
the Isles of Shoals with a peculiar interest. In one of her books she 
says of the former glory and prosperity of the community: “How like a 
dream it seems, looking now at those deserted rocks, that so much hap- 
pened here in the years that ar 


, infants on the 


one! The ground in some places is 


undermined with ancient graves, and here are the ruined 


cellars of houses wherein men and women lived more than 


¢, 2 century ago. The men and women are dust and ashes, 
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but here are the stones they squared and laid, 
and here the thresholds over which many feet 
passed. I love to people these solitudes again, 
and think that those who lived here centuri 
were decent, God-fearing folk, most of them—for 


ago 


so tradition says 
About the year 1700 Star Island became 


the most important of the group, and Gosport, its village, rose into prominence for its fishing industry. Ships 
came even from the far off Mediterranean to trade there. Wickedness and riotous living flourished to a greater 
degree than the commerce of the le and finally the settlement relapsed into a half barbarous way of life. 
Suspected of being in complicity with the British at the outbreak of the Rev olution, the inhabitants were ordered 
to abandon the island for the mainland, ae so the population of Gosport was reduced from 284 to 44. After 
this the few who remained lived in a deplorable condition of ignorance and vice. Finally some of the more de- 
d pulled down and burned the old meeting-house, which had so long been a prominent landmark for sea- 


prav 
men; and the parsonage would have shared a similar fate had it not, like the ark, been launched and floated 


over to the mainland out of harm’s way. 

The original church building on Star Island was 
galleon. It was rebuilt in 1720, and in 1790 met the fate above refe 
as a storehouse for salt fish on week days, and if the congregation was not too large and the people not too 
the salted fish remained during the Sunday ser “nt structure arose mainly through 
xy A. Tyng, of Newburyport. The sermon at its dedication was delivered by the Rev. 
for religious services it has been 


ashioned in 1 1685 out of the timbers of a wrecked Spanish 
red to, This building was used sometimes 


ices. In 1800 the pres 


bu 
the efforts of Rev. Dudl 
Jedediah Morse, who occasionally officiated at the islands. In addition to its us 


at times used as a schoolhouse. 

The first Puritan minister stationed on the island was the Rev. Mr. Moody, who came there in 1706. In 
; succeeded by the Rev. John Tucke, a man who endeavored to bring his charge into something like 
a civilized community, until they carried him from the little church on the ledge of rocks to the hollow below, and 
there laid him to rest, Later on came the Rev. John Brock, of whom Cotton Mather tells many a story in The 
Magnolia. He seems to have been a strong, quaint, decided character, and well adapted to deal with the rude 


1730 he vw 


people of his island parish. 
There are many stories of wrecks, and of pirates, and of strange adventures of the fisher folk, and of 
islands. Besides these, the weird scenery has given inspiration to many a 


tragic deeds, associated with thes 
poem, and allured the painter to his noblest efforts. 


«And the sunset paled, and warmed once more, 
With a softer, tender after-glow ; 

In the east was moonrise, with boats off shore, 

And sails in the distance drifting slow. 


rom Portsmouth bar, 


The beacon glimmered 
‘The White Isle kindled its great red st 
And life and death in my old-time lay 
Mingled in peace like the night and day !”” 


fares 


pow foypig: Ip per puig py: 


EW churches are more worthy than Old Tennent to be called “historic.” The church building is of a good 
4 s $ 


having stood almost unchanged since about the date of George Washington’s birth, and the struc- 
ture is antique in all its appointments. The interest arising from its age is in sed by the fact that a 
of intellectual and spiritual giants ministered in this church during the early days of American Presbyte- 
rianism, wrought marvels of spiritual accomplishments “through the Word of the Lord,” and made Old Tennent 
forever famous in the history of the American Presbyterian Church. John Tennent, William Tennent, David 
srainerd, George Whitefield, John Woodhull—such are some of the names that have made this church historic. 

But Old Tennent is interesting to the patriot not less than to the presbyter, for the church and its sur- 
rounding fields and hills are rendered memorable by that important revolutionary battle which made the name 
“Monmouth” ever musical to the men who had suffered the long horrors of Valley Forge. All that weary 
winter of 1777-8 Washington had held his loyal men, though freezing and starving, in their camp by the Schuyl- 
kill, keeping tireless watch against the foe—a foe that spent the winter in feasting and revelry. But when sum- 
mer came, and Sir Henry Clinton began his march across New Jersey, the Americans were instantly on his track. 
Sternly Washington held to the pursuit; and when the time came he struck both quick and hard! On the 
field of Monmouth, June 29th, 1778, the hitherto dreaded Bri 
that the American “rebels” were able to defeat them in fair fight. This battle was the turning-point of the 
Revolution, and its importance to the American cause can hardly be over-estimated. 
sting incidents connected with the battle. It was there that the traitor, Lee, 


nh Grenadiers learned the new and bitter | 


There were many inte 
attempted to betray the American cause. Under cover of the darkness of the preceding night he spent hours in 
consultation with the British general, and on the day of the fight he came near accomplishing the defeat of the 
patriots. The presence of Washington, who rode down upon Lee with furious indignation, and his stinging 
rebuke, cowed the sulky traitor. Washington then rallied his men, hurled back the pursuing foe, and saved 
the day. It was in this battle, too, that Mollie Pitcher made herself famous by taking her husband’s place at one 
of the guns made vacant by his death and discharging his duties throughout the battle. Several miles from the 
scene of the struggle a commemorative pillar has been erected ; but the Old Tennent Church, which witnessed the 


fiercet 


of the combat, stands as its true monument. 

The organization of this church dates from 1685, in which year a band of S 
their native land by religious persecution, after a tempestuous voyage were stranded upon the northern New 
Jersey coast. They instituted the public worship of God not many miles from their landing-place, and, rejoicing 
in their new-found freedom, called their township “Freehold,” and styled their assembly the “ Presbyterian 
Congregation of Freehold.” In 1692 their first house of worship was built of huge logs cut from the adjacent 
for Like its brawny builders, it was rough and uncouth, but it was solemnly consecrated to the service of 


Almighty God. It was long known as the “ Old Scots’ Meeting-House.” The last vestige of this building disap- 
19 


cotch dissenters, driven from 


peared ‘years ago. The house was built 
on a piece of “rising ground” some 
five miles north of the present village of 
Freehold. The old “Scots burying- 


ground ” is still there, over-grown with 
bushes and briars and rank with weeds. 
This “ Old Scots Meeting-House ” 
was the scene of the first Presbyterian 
ordination in the New World. And what 
a scene it was 
of all that it heralded and foretold. The 
first American Presbytery, small enough 
in numbers, had hetd its first meet- 
ing, in Philadelphia, in June, 1705. That 


we view it in the light 


meetir 


g was adjourned to meet in Free- 


hold in the “Jerseys” to examine and 
ordain John Boyd. The meeting was 
held in the “Scots Meeting-House” December 27-29 of the same year. Three members of the Presbytery 
were in attendance, the Moderator, Francis Makemie, who in 1683 had founded Presbyterianism upon the eastern 
shore of Maryland; and Revs. Jedediah Andrews and John Hampton. The pastor, who was a young man, passed 
all his examinations with much credit, and on the Sabbath morning was solemnly ordained in the presence of God 
and the people. In the cold, gray light of that winter day, the hushed people watched and waited, while the 
candidate knelt on the rough floor, the ordaining hands were solemnly laid upon him, and the strong prayer 
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ascended to the great Head of the Church; and when the young man arose and stood upright to receive the 


earnest clasp of his brethren’s hands, and heard the solemn greeting, “ We giv 


you the right hand of fellowship 
to take part in this ministry with us,’ many an eye was dim with tears, though all hearts were glad with gratitude 
and hope. John Boyd lived but two years after his ordination. The next pastor of the church was Joseph 


Morgan, who served eighteen years, but under whose ministry the church did not flourish. Spirituality declined, 


divisions increased, financial difficulties arose, and in 1729 Mr. Morgan left the congregation “as sheep having no 


shepherd.” But the darkest hour often precedes the dawnin 


g, and God was even then preparing glorious thi 


for this people. He sent them John Tennent. 

As in the hurrying crowd we meet for a moment, and then lose for 
aicer those appealing eye: vet never meet our gaze again, so for a moment only we look into 
the deep, spiritual face and heaven-lit eyes of John Tennent, and then see him no more. He was utterly un- 
worldly ; his life was holy and Christ-like ; he was “ faith- 
ful unto death” and death came soon. Before life had 
reached its meridian the shadows for him had passed 
forever and the crown of life was his. He ministered 
to the congregation but a year and a half, yet he is 
sful, well-quali- 


er, some sad, sweet face, and ever 


seem to haunt us 


corded as “the most laborious, succes 


B 
fied and pious pastor this age afforded,” who loved his 
people with a heartfelt devotion that was wonderful. 

William Tennent, Jr., the second son of the 


College, was educated in that now 
s the faith- 


founder of the Le 
famous institution of Presbyterianism, and w; 
ful and beloved pastor of Old Tennent for more than 
forty-three yea It was for him the edifice was named, 
and his mortal remains, deposited 1777, now lie beneath 


the central aisle of his much-loved church, William 
Tennent was a at 
Christian hero. He was worthy to be the compeer 
of his more famous friend, Whitefield. The secret of 
his life and power was that remarkable trance during 
which he believed himself to have been caught up 
into unutterable glory and to have seen marvellous 
things, never to be spoken on earth. It is not strar 


reat preacher, anda ¢ 


eat man, a ¢ 


HOWING THE OLD TE RELIEF ON 


3ATTLE MONUMENT AT FREEHOLD, N, J. 
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that a man with such an experience should have had great spiritual power and that 
before his marvellous preaching the crowding multitudes should have been “ bowed 
down like bulrushes.” 

After the death of William Tennent, Dr. John Woodhull succeeded to the 
pastorate of Old Tennent, and ministered for more than forty-five years. He was a 
scholarly and influential man, one of the founders of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, one of the framers of the constitution of the Presbyte 
United States of America, and was once moderator of the General Assembly. His 
long pastorate brings us to within the memory of some now living in the congrega- 
tion, Dr. Woodhull died in 1824. Between that date and 1839 there were the four 
pastorates of Dr. Job Halsey, Robert Roy, Dr. McLean, and Dr. Cla Then L. 
H. Van Doren ministered sixteen years, during which time occurred great revivals. 
He was followed by Donald MacLaren, who res 


an Church in the 


ened in 1862, and was succeeded 


by a worthy mate to the mighty Tennent,a second prodigy of Christian zeal and 
labor, Archibald P. Cobb. For seventeen years and a half he lived and labored for 
a people whom he loved with all the strength of his passionate, great nature, and 
WEG UBBSSISSe SA who, in return, loved him with rare and touching loyalty. After his death, in 1881, 
Rev. George G. Smith became pastor, and was succeeded in 1885 by Rev. Dr. 


Robert C. Hallock, and he, in turn, by Rev. Frank R. Symmes. : 
THE SEVENTH-DAY BAPTIST COMMUNITY OF EPHRATA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE Sabbath-keepers, more generally known as the “Sev_ | 
enth-Day Baptists,’ were the first religious society 
formed within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to 
claim the right to worship God after the dictates of their 
consciences, under the XXIId clause of the charter which had 
been forced upon William Penn, only after a long struggle, 
by the Lord Bishop of London. It is a curious fact that 
almost all of the emigrants, irrespective of nationality, who 


landed on the shores of the Delaware within the first decade 
after Penn’s arrival in 1682, assumed the plain garb and 
tenets of the Quakers, or Society of Friends; but the majority, 
in view of subsequent events, it seems, donned the mask 
merely to gain the greater advantages held out to the mem- 
bers of that society. It soon became evident to those early 


settlers that Penn’s “holy experiment” and the projectec 
Quaker Ely: 


tart personal feuds and local je 


um were far from being realized. From the 


ver alousies became rife, and, 
to add to their troubles, differences arose on the question of 
doctrine, which resulted in the so-called “ Keithian Contro- 


versy,” and caused a number of separate meetings to be estab- | 


lished in both city and country. 

The most important of these meetings was the one set up, 
in 1691, at the house of one Thomas Powel, on the Provi- 
dence road, in Upper Providence township, in Chester (now 
Delaware) county. It was about twelve miles west of Phila- 
delphia, and six miles north of Chester. These people 
George Keith, who 


became known as Christian Quaker: 3 PRIOR JABEZ AT VALLEY FORGE INTERCEDING For THE LIFE OF HIS 
had caused the schism, was himself disowned at the Yearly auaER 
Meeting in 1692, after which he deserted his followers and left the country. Most of these meetings were then 


discontinued, the Providence meeting, however, being maintained by the exertions of Thomas Powel, and later 
on by Abel Noble, who located there about 1696. The members, nevertheless, feeling themselves spiritually as 
drifting about without aim or object, like a bark upon the sea without a guiding hand to direct its course, yet 
unwilling to return to the Society of Friends, determined under the advice of Abel Noble to resign themselves 


2r 


lidance of Scripture, and to live a life of primitive 
Christian simplicity. Accordingly they designated the days and months 
by numerical names, held to the plainness of dress and lar 
refused to bear arms or take an oath, kept the Seventh day, and 
_ administered the sacred ordinance of Baptism as by Scripture 


suage, 


. @ ordained. Protracted meetings were held under direction of 

7] i. Noble, resulting in many converts to the organization, 
the members of which henceforth became known as 
“The Baptist Quakers.” Prominent among these 


converts was Rev. Jonas Aurén, a Lutheran pastor 
sent to America in 1696, by Charles XI. of Swe- 
.. den. He had charge of the church at Racoon, in 
= New Jersey, until 1713, ministering to the Luther- 
ans on Sundays, while he and his family kept the 
seventh day. In the next quarter of a century sev- 
eral organizations of Sabbath-keepers were perfected; 
one in 1700 on the Pennypack in Philadelphia County; another at Not- 
tingham in Chester County, and another at Nantmill, near the Falls 
of French Creek, in the N. W. part of the same county. Out of this 
last resulted the formation in 17 


7 of a congregation among the 


man Dunkers in the adjoining townships. 


Abel Noble, before mentioned, who had refused to act as preacher for 
any congregation in particular, but travelled from place to place in Penn- 


sylvania and New Jersey as an Evangelist, everywhere preaching the 
importance 


of keeping the Sabbath, on one of his journeys to Nantmill 
met one Conrad Beissel, who was the chosen leader of a little band of 
peculiar Dunkers in the Conestoga country. The result of this inter- 
view was that Beissel was converted to Sabbatarianism, and forthwith 
among the Germans in Lancaster and the 

rs forming the nucleus for 
the future organization. So earnest was Beissel that he, together with 
a companion, Michael Wohlfahrt, made on foot to 
Philadelphia, clad in the garb of the Pilgrims of old;—their strange 


became. an active emissar 


adjoining counties, his little band of followe 


ral pilgrimages 


appearance,—broad-brimmed linen hats,—long woollen gowns secured 
x with a rope around the waist staffs and sandaled feet 
EPHRATA PILGRIMS PREACHING FROM THE CouRT-—House. everywhere attracting attention. Thus attired, they, together with Abel 
Noble, were wont to boldly admonish the populace on market de 
Second and Market streets. 


—full beards, lor 


from the steps of the old Court-House at 
also had a pamphlet printed on the Sabbath (1728), which he circulated 


among the Germans, and he soon became the acknowledged leader of the German Sabbath-keepers in the Prov- 


ince. He, however, did not long confine his teaching 


to the simple ritual of the parent society. Prior to his 
departure from the fatherland he had become imbued with certain mystic dogmas of the XVII century. To con- 
tinue these Theosophical speculations, he solemnly resigned his pos 
telling them to look to the New Tes 


fifteen miles further in the forest, and there lived the 


tion as “ Vorsteher” of the Sabbatarians, 
ide and law; and withdrew to a hut on the Cocalico, about 


tament as their ¢ 


sclu- 


life of an anchorite. He was not allowed to enjoy his 
sion; first one and then another of his old followers took up their residence near him. This resulted in the 
formation of the “Community of the Solitary” (Ein Orden der Einsammen), and after further additions to their 
numbers, in what became known as the “ Ephrate 
ligious bodies 


Community ” ;—an establishment different from all other re- 
in the province, and which stands without a parallel in the religious history of the country. A com- 
plete renunciation of the world and its allurements, together with an absolute negation of individuality, formed 
the prime basis in the lives of the adherents, and the better to attain this object, the solitary life was changed to 
a conventicle one, a Monastic society was established, and the rule and habit of the White Friars or Capuchins 
was adopted. “To hide the body for its s 


ame sake” it consisted of a shirt, trowsers and vest, together with 


isters dif- 
fered only in the substitution of a petticoat for trousers, and some little peculiarity in the shape of the cowl. 
Monastic names were also adopted by the members. 


a long white gown and cowl, of woolen web in winter, and homespun linen in summer. That of the 


Spanslaling the Ledaration 


~~ 
Ss 
SS 


Spot 
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From this period dates the first of the Cloister buildings. Among the Germans of note and intelligence who 
joined the Community at this time we find Conrad Weiser, Rey. Peter Miller, and the wife of Christopher Sauer, 
the Germantown printer. Beissel, who, under the name of Father Friedsam Gottrecht (Peaceful Godright), was 
the spiritual head of the Community, from the first made frequent use of Benjamin Franklin’s printing press in 
Philadelphia; and to him belongs the honor of being the author and publisher of the first book of German 
poetry in America. The secular affairs being under the direction of the four Eckerlings, known as Brothers Ones- 
imus, Jephune, Jotham and Elimelich, prospered, and their grist, saw, fulling and paper mills were soon the most 
extensive in the province. 


The Community was not destined to flourish without trials and troubles, for at the very outstart they were 
prosecuted by the Quaker authorities under the law of 1705, for working on Sunday, but as the brethren suffered the 
short imprisonment without a murmur and persisted in their course, another plan was tried; the Township con- 
stable was sent to demand the “Single Men's tax” from all inmates; this trouble, however, was also happily 
overcome. The constant increase of membership made the erection of additional buildings a necessity, and of 
these “ Saron,” the sister house—‘“ Bethania,” the brother house,—and the “Saal” or chapel, have come down to 
us. The several other buildings which stood on the hill west of the present buildings, together with “Zion,” 
which served as a hospital during the Revolution, have been long since demolished, the only relic to reca ] their 


I 


existence being the graves of the patriot soldiers on the crest of the hill 
symbolism, the quaint architecture or in 
by which this band of 


It is not alone however by their m 
habitations, or the curious ceremonials or rite 
res to come, but by the fact that from almost the earl 


erior arrangements of their 
abbath-keepers will li 
st formation of the soci 


> and go down to 
posterity for a ty they made free 
use of the printing press—obtaining as early as 1745 a press of their own—the first outside of Philadelphia 
County, the second to print with German characters, and the third pr E 
twenty years they did more book printing than was done elsewhere in the whole province ; 
er works printed at Ephrata, during the time it fourished, than in all the provinces 
of the Union combined. Imprints of this press ar the pres 
mens of “ Ameri are also the illuminated MSS. Hymn books, the handiwork of the sisterhood during 
the long winter nights, in the “Schreibstube” of Saron; specimens of their work in “ Fracturschrift”” may still 
be seen on the walls of the Saal. When the tide of war surged over South-eastern Pennsylvania, 1777-8, 
many of these Hymn boo sized by the quarter-master ser 
tridges. Another main feature of the Community was their peculiar music, composed by Beisse 
style from the music of nature; their si folian harp harmonized, conveying a softness and devo- 
tional air almost supernatural to the audito 
d the first Sabbath-school in Ame 
shed until the Revolution. 

Conrad Bei 
at this time the society was probably at its zenith. The subsequent decline of the Community was not so much the 
result of the death of the founder as it was the advancement of general improvement, and the activity of other 
denominations, which, together with the political agitations preceding the Revolution, all tended to exercise an 
influence calculated to prove detrimental to the ey 5 - 
ic feature of the Community. When finally 


iod of 
and more original 


in the Province. For a pe 


works were written and lar: 


ent day among the scarcest and most prized speci- 


cana ” ;—as 


ant and turned into car- 


s and printed sheets wer 


who took his 


ing was the 
In addition to their various enterprises, as early as 1740 they or- 
a; it was under the care of Brother Obed (Ludwig Hécker), and 


| died in 1768, and was succeeded as spiritual director by Brother Jabez (Rev. Peter Miller) ; 


monas 
the clouds of war broke over the land, and all non- 
combatants were looked upon with more or less 
suspicion, Prior Jabez was one of the most trusted = 
agents of the Continental Congre 
only scholar in whom sufficient confidence could be 
placed to translate important diplomatic documents. 
When finally the Declaration of Independence was 3 


he being the 


promulgated, it became a matter of the highest im- 
portance to have it properly placed before the for- 
eign governments. So great was the confidence in # 
Brother Jabez that the work was entirely entrusted 
to him, and here, at Ephrata, in his cheerless cabin 
(midway between the Brother and Sister houses), 


was the great State paper translated into seven dif 


ferent languages, and engrossed to be sent to the 


Courts of Europe. Later on, the bulk of the Con- 


Tur SAAL. 


tinental money was printed on the Ephrata 
press under the supervision of the Prior, 
During and after the war, Prior Jabez 
often acted as intercessor for the Dunkers 
and Mennonites when they were in trouble 
with the military authorities, On one occasion, 
during the encampment at Valley F 
certain Michael Widman, a bitter enemy of 


rge, a 


the Ephrata Prior, was arrested, tried before a 
drum-head court-martial, and condemned to be 
hanged asa spy or traitor. The Prior, hearing 
of the impending fate of his enemy, at once 
started on foot for Valley Forge. Obtaining 
an audience with Washington, he pleaded 
earnestly for the culprit. After patiently listen- 
ing to the appeal, Washington remarked that ae 2 
the state of public affairs demanded that an Wuure THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE WAS TRANSLATED IN 1776. 
example be made of the traitor, or he would cheerfully release his friend.“ Friend, Friend!” exclaimed the re- 
cluse; “alas, he is my greatest enemy, and has even spat upon me.” The magnanimous action of the Prior made 
sion on Washington and the officers present that a reprieve was sranted. No time was to be 
in Treddyfrin outside of the camp lines, and 


so great an impr 
lost, as the hour of execution was drawing near ;—the gibbet was 
fully two miles from head-quarters, yet the now happy Prior, weary and footsore as he was, hastened over the 
ying breathless and faint, just in time to save his greatest enemy 


rough and frozen roads with the glad tidings, arri 


from an ignominious death. 

The passage of the so-called Sunday law of 1794 proved a veritable death-blow to the denomination of 
Sabbath-keepers in Pennsylvania; they were depleted in numbers at the close of the war, but maintained their 
organization during the period of unrest intervening between this time and the adoption of the Constitution, which 
assured them liberty of conscience (Art. IX., Sec. III), and the hope that under the new régime they would be 
permitted to exercise their faith to the fullest extent. Of the parent society at Newtown nothin 
ent time but the neglected enclosure on the Newtown road; the most prominent tomb mar 
of Elizabeth Wayne, the mother of General Anthony Wayne; on one side repose four of her children, on the 
other, in an unmarked grave, the parents of the celebrated Benjamin West, the mothers of both men being con- 
Of the former French Creek society in Nantmill ther« sxcept the sunken 
round where once stood the Meeting House. Of the Philadel- 


is left at the pres- 
s the resting-place 


sistent Sabbath-keepers. is no vesti 
graves and crumbling stones in the old 


phia or Pennypack branch, there is a small enclosure in the very heart of Philadelphia, on Fifth street above 


Chestnut street. It forms a corner in a market-house, and contains a tablet called by courtesy a “ monument” to 
Richard Sparks and some twenty odd Sabbath-keepers who were interred within the bequest. On the Cocalico 
yet remain several of the quaint buildings, now rapidly falling into decay through age and neglect; and they 
too will soon be a thing of the past. Of the Sabbatarian Community there yet remains a single representative 


ther 


—the aged sister, Sarah Bauman—as venerable in appearance as she is in years,—who still inhabits her cell in 


Saron, keeps the < 
Brethren and 
it may seem her presence verifies the prophecy of Beissel, namely—that so long as a single Sister remains, 
Ephrata would not be desolate. 


abbath, and quietly and patiently awaits the mandate of her Lord calling her spirit to join the 
sters who have long gone before. With her death ends the Ephrata Community, and strange as 


Auch Ephrata wird hier so lange stehen, () 


Als Jungfrauen am Reihen gehen ; 


Wann aber dieser Adel wird Aufhéren, Yub H fester 


So wird die Rache diesen Ort verst6ren. 


ST. DAVID'S CHURCH, RADNOR, PA. 


AVIDS: commonly called “Old Radnor Church,” is situated fourteen 

; miles from Philadelphia, and about two miles south of Wayne, 
Delaware county, Pa. The church is built of native stone, and where 
not concealed by the clinging ivy looks as if built but yesterday. It 
stands facing the south, with its chancel to the east, on a long, gently 
sloping hillside, surrounded by its quiet graveyard, and almost hid by 
the surrounding trees and shrubbery. It 


situated in what was for- 
merly known as the “ Welsh tract,” granted by William Penn to a col- 
ony of Welshmen who came to the province in 16 
erecting the province there was a stipulation inserted by the Bishop of 
London (Compton) requiring “that whens« 


5. In the charter 


er 20 inhabitants re- 


quested a minister of the Church of England to reside among them, he 
should be allowed to do so without molestation.” It was not very long before the churchmen of Radnor availed 
themselves of this provision. It is not, however, definitely known when services were first established; but it is 
certain that a congregation met every two weeks, and was ministered to by the Rev. Evan Evans, of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, as early, at least, as 1700. In a letter written in 1704 to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, the Rev. Mr. Evans says: “The Welsh at Radnor and Merioneth, in the province of Pennsylva- 
nia, having a hundred hands to their petition for a minister to be settled among them that unde 
language, there being many ancient people among thes 


ands the British 
g inhabitants that do not understand the English, and 
could a sober and discreet man be procured to undertake that mission, he might be capable, by the b essing of 
God, to bring in a plentiful harvest of Welsh Quakers.” 
In accordance with this, backed by a letter from the people of Radnor, the Society s 
Clubb to minister 


t out the Rev. John 
at Radnor and Oxford. Mr, Clubb met the people at Radnor on the 7th of September, 1714, 
and at the conference they agreed to build a “handsome stone church,” and part of the money for that purpose 
was raised at the time. In remembrance of this event, which is considered the founding of the church, the first 
Sunday in September has been set apart, and is kept each year with great joy as “anniversary Sunday.” Sharp 
discussion followed concerning the site of the church, some contending for the present location and others for 
what was known as the graveyard lot, some two miles off. It is said that the people, finding themselves unable 
to agree, called in a man who had just arrived from the old country, as having no bias, and agreed to abide by 
his decision. He settled on the present site, because it was near a good spring, and here the church was built. 
Nod for the land was given. The donor, living in the old country, simply told the applicants to fence off 
five acres in the corner of his land, and the church came into ownership on the ground of pos 
ner-stone of the church was laid on the 7th of May, 1715. The ceremony is de 
vice with preaching was held in a private house, then they went in proce 


sion. The cor- 


ribed in this way: “ First a ser- 
sion to the place where the church was 
to be built. There a prayer was made, after which each one of the clergymen present laid a stone according 
to the direction of the master mason.” The first records found in tl 


rish register are those of some births 
that occurred in 1706. Though there had been wardens of the church as early as 1712, on April 1, 17 

ted to represent the whole congregation for the greater ease of the people in car- 
of the church, Among the names on the list is that of Anthony Wayne, the grandfather of 
arcely been an interval when the family 
name has not been represented in the vestry. The following advertisement found in an old newspaper describes 
an event of 1742: “Some time last week the church in Radnor Township, Chester county, was broken open and 
a chest therein, which was bound round with iron hoops, was also broken open, and the following goods stolen 
out of the same, vi one large folio Bible, almost new, with cuts and the arms of the honorable society in it and 
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a ves- 


try of twelve men was sele 
ng on the affairs 


General Anthony Wayne, and from that time to the present there ha 


writing in several places, one quarto Bible, almost new, one black gown made of fine Spanish cloth, one chalice, 
two plates, and one basin stamped ‘Radnor Church.’ Whosoever will apprehend and secure the felons, so 
that they may be brought to justice, shall receive five pounds as a reward from the minister and wardens of the 


said church 
For over fifty 
provided by them: 
“William Evans and Hugh Jones are to have y upper bench above y* door for two pounds.” Some time later 
the vestry sold the ground upon which to build a pew. This is the record; “At a vestry held December 5, 1763, 
the vestry granted to Rob't Jones the privilege to build a pugh on a piece of ground in St. David’s Church ad- 
for y¢ ground four pounds ten shillings.” A few years later, in 


ed benches at first 


: were no pews and no floor in the church. The worshippers us 


ars the 


0 


y 


Ives, but afterwards by the vestry, and leased to the congregation. The record states: 


joining Wayne and Hunter's pugh, he payin, 
1771, a gallery was built by subscription, and it is most likely that at the same time was built the covered stair- 
case (seen at the further edge of the building, as shown in the etching), which leads to the gallery on the outside 
of the church, and which forms such a quaint and interesting feature to vi There is no way of reaching 
the gallery from the inside of the church, and it was probably 
built on the outside to save room on the inside, for until the gal- 
lery was built the staircase could serve no purpose that can now 


sitors. 


be seen. 
At the breaking out of the Revolution the Rev. Mr. Cur- 
rie had been in char ch for over forty years. His 
oath of allegiance taken at the time he received Holy Orders 


e of the chur 


obliged him to pray for the king and royal family in the public 
services. This not pleasing the congregation, he was obliged to 
give up public ministrations, and confine himself to such private 
work as circumstances would permit. In his letter to the vest 
withdrawing from the active charge of the church he tells them 


that though he can no longer pray for his people in public, he 
will not cease to pray for them in private, and most pathetically 
urges them to pray earnestly for themselves in the dark and 
troublesome times that were’ now upon them, This good man 


ighborhood doing his duty as best he could, 


remained in the ne 


and on the declaration of peace he resumed his public duties of 
minister of the charge. He died at the age of ninety 
was buried under the chancel window. No regular services 
were held in the church during the war, and the building was 


allowed to fall into neglect. It is said that the window: 


-three, and 


sashes, 
made of lead, were taken out and run into bullets. This is 
ssued by the 


probably the case, for about this time an order was i 

Committee of Safety requesting all persons who had leaden win- 
dow or clock weights to give them up immediately to the persons appointed to collect them, promising that iron 
weights should be returned in their place as soon as possible. At one period the war was carried on within a 
afloat which connect the church with events of 
the war of more or less importance, and though very interesting in themselves, it is difficult to verify them as 
history. There are some graves pointed out at the west end of the church as those of soldiers who fell in the 
war. Though unmarked, there is reason to believe that they are the graves of men who fell at Brandywine or 
Paoli. The closest connection, however, is through General Anthony Wayne, who was born in the neighborhood, 
worshipped in the church, was a member of the vestry, and whose body now lies within its sacred shadow. A 
plain but chaste monument was erected to his memory when his body was brought from Presque Isle to rest 
kindred. On one side of the stone is this inscription : 


few miles all around the church. There are a great many stori 


among hi: 


“MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE was 


BORN AT WAYNESBOROUGH IN CHESTER COUNTY, STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
A. D. 1745. AFTER A LIFE oF Honor AND UseFUL HE DIED 1N DECEMBER, 1796, AT A MILITARY POST ON THE SHORE OF 
Lake Erte, CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. HIS MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS ARE CONSECRATED IN 
THE HISTORY OF HIS COUNTRY AND IN. THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. HIS REMAINS ARE HERE DEPOSITED. 


On the other side is inscribed : 


“TN HONOR OF THE DISTINGUISHED MILITARY SERVICES oF MAJOR-C AL ANTHONY WAYNE, AND AS AN AFFEC- 
TIONATE TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO HIS MEMORY, THIS STONE WAS RRECTED BY HIS COMPANIONS-IN-ARMS, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
SocteTY OF THE CINCINNATI, JULY 4TH, 1809; THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; AN EVENT 
WHICH CONSTITUTES THE MOST APPROPRIATE EULOGIUM OF AN AMERICAN SOLDIER AND PATRIOT.” 
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After the war, services were resumed in the church under the Rev. Mr. Currie’s care, who continued in 
re till 1788. During this time the church was redeemed from neg In 1786 the parish 
s admitted to the Diocesan Convention. tyle and title of the 
Rector, Church Wardens and Vestrymen of St. David’s Church (commonly called Radnor), in the county of Del- 
aware.” In 1820 the first confirmation was held in the church, the venerable Bishop White About 
1830 the interior of the church was remodeled. pit, reading 
stood when 
The old chancel furniture has since been removed, giving way to an arrangement 
ter suited to the small size of the church, but otherwise the church remains as it was at the last change. 
‘hough the interior has more than once been changed, the walls remain as they were built. An amusing story 
is told in connection with a suit begun against a neighbor for the recovery of the famous spring which had been 
he means of settling the church site. The church had no deed to show, though many witn were on hand 
tify to the fact of pos ed if the church was incorporated; but not having 
of the charter with him, s told by his counsel to go home for it, and he in the meanwhile would fill up the 
And the rector, on his return some three or four hours after, found the lawyer still ta 
fhe case was decided in The cler: 
Propagation of the Gospel were the Rev. oe 
Mr. Backhouse, Mr. Hughes and William Currie. The recto 
Clay, Jehu Clay, Samue Wilmer, Wm. H. Ree 
ohn A. Childs, Henry Graham, Thomas Clemson, Wm. F. Halsey and George A. K 

It would be harc iar with the circumstances to realize the veneration with which this 
church is held by all those who know it—those living in the neighborhood, and especially by those who worship 
in its hallowed precincts. y a family for mar 
It touche: 


lect and put in order, 


In 1792 it was incorporated “under the name. 


officiating 


Part of the gallery was taken away, and the pu 
desk and communion table were removed to the chancel end of the church, where they had probably 
the church was first built. 
be 


on. he rector was as 


a copy 


1e wa 


time by talking. king. 


favor of the church, 


ymen in charge of the church under the Society for the 
n Evans, John Clubb, John Humphreys, Robert We 


yman, 


ince then have been the Rev. Messrs. Slaytor 


, Willie Pec! 


Brincklee, Simon 


, W. W. Spear, Breed Batchelor, 


3rown, Richardson 
for one not fami 


ei 


There is scarce 


y miles around whose name is not represented on 


one or more of its many quiet grav the ten 


it is a constant re 


derest fibres of many who do not prof its faith, and 
minder to all that our true place and home is not here, but in heaven, Though it has noc 
heavenward, no bell to break the Sabbath stillness that hovers round it and call men to 
oquence all its own. Its become vocal, and through the course of many 
has invited all who come within its borders to the place of peace and rest beyond. Lon 
David's at Radnor,” has made the place famous beyond the limits of its own neighborhood. Relating the history 
of the poem, he says: “I was stopping at Rosemont, and one day drove over to Radnor. Old St. David's 
Church, with its charming and picturesque surroundings, attracted my attention. Its diminutive size, peculiar 
architecture, the little rectory in the ove, the quaint churchyard, where Mad Anthony Wayne is buried, the 
great tree which stands at the gateway, and the pile of gray stone which mak 
by the climbing ivy, all combine to make it a 
impressions : 


SS= 


crowned spire pointir 


silence has 


worship, it has an e 


years 
rfellow, in “Old 


g St. 


the church, and is almost hidden 
The following poem is the result of his 


m for a fancy picture.” 


OLD ST, DAVID’S AT RADNOR. 


“ What an image of peace and rest 


Is this little ¢ 


arch among its graves! 
The troubled breast, 


Lis so quiet! 
The wounded spirit, the heart oppressed, 
Here may find the repose it cray 


“ See how the ivy climbs and expands 


Over this humble hermitage, 


“ Herbert's chapel at Bemerton 


Hardly more spacious is than this, 


But poet and pastor, blent in one, 
Clothed with splendor, as of the sun, 


That lowly and holy edifice. 


“Tt is not the wall of stone without 
‘That makes the building small or great, 


und about, 
ometh doubt, 
tronger than hate, 


But the soul’s light shining 
And the faith that o 
And the love that 


The rough gray stone, as a child that stands 


kled cheeks of age. 


And seems to caress with its little hands | 


Caressing the wri 


«You cross the threshold, and dim and small 
Is the space that serves for the shepherd’s fold; 
The narrow aisle, the bare, white wall, 
The pews, and the pulpit, quaint and tall, 
Whisper a re old 


“ Were Ta pilgrim in search of peace, 
Were I a pastor of holy church, 

Mo 

Should I prize this place of rest and r 


e than a bishop's diocese 
ase 


is! wea 


d say, J From further longing and further search. 
“Here would I stay and let the world, 
With its distant thunder, roar and roll; 
Storms do not rend the sail that is furled, 
Nor like a dead leaf, tossed and whirled 
In an eddy of wind, is the anchored soul.” 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF GUADALUPE 


CATHEDRAL OF OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE, MEXICO. 


co, stands a splendid church built in honor of 


T the foot of the hill Tepeyac, two miles from the city of Me 
the Virgin of Guadalupe. A smail village has grown up around the church, the origin of which, though 
purely legendary, is implicitly believed by hosts of zealous worshippers who assemble there annually, 

No less than sixty-one Mexican and Spanish authors have written at length upon the tradition connected with its 


end is as follows: 


origin, and, as generally received, the leg 

On December 9, 1531, a poor Indian, Juan Diego, newly converted to the Roman Catholic faith, while on 
his way to attend mass in the city of Mexico, rested at the bottom of Tepeyac hill. He was entranced by hear- 
ing sweet singing—clear, distinct, perfect melodies—which seemed to him to proceed from myriads of birds 
pouring forth glad carols in harmonious unison. Looking upward to the point whence the singing proceeded, 
he saw a bow of rare beauty composed of gorgeously colored rays streaming from a cloud. Juan Diego was 
transfixed with wonder and admiration, and before he recovered from his rapt surprise the singing stopped, and 
he heard his name called in a gentle voice. He was told to come nearer the cloud from which the low, soft 
tones proceeded, and as he hastened to comply, climbing swiftly the Tepeyac hill, his eyes fell upon a beauteous 
lady standing on the summit, arrayed in robes shining so brightly that they illuminated the adjacent cliffs to a 
brightness that gave them the appearance of masses of precious stones, while the leaves of the cacti growing 
near (which in this locality are puny and stubby because of the barrenness of the soil) were transformed into 


gleaming gold, and the ground of the miniature plateau was changed, apparently, to jasper of variegated colors. 
The beautiful lady, speaking in the Mexican tongue, informed him that she was the Virgin Mary, and that she 
desired to have a church in the place where all who loved her and sought her might come for comfort in afflic- 
tion. She commanded him to go to the Archbishop Zumarraga in his palace, and make known to him her wish, 
Diego, kneeling, humbly pledged himself to obey the mandate, and accordingly went directly to the bishop’s palace 
0, when, after surmounting numerous difficulties, he was admitted to the presence of the eccle- 
siastic. The Indian’s narrative was heard with surprise, and the archbishop, supposing it to be a dream, dismissed 
him with the privilege of coming back again in a few days. Cast down in spirit, the Indian was passing the 
Tepeyac hill at set of sun on the same day. There he found the Virgin awaiting him. She repeated her man- 


in the city of Mex 


date of the morning, and he again pledged himself to see the archbishop. Once more he gained the presence 
of the prelate, who told him to ask for a n, sending with him a servant. Both approached the spot, where the 
Virgin awaited them, and received from her the command that had been given to the Indian before. Diego 
went home, where he found one of his uncles dangerously ill. He was despatched to the city for a priest to 
deliver extreme unction, and to avoid the vision of the Virgin he walked along by the foot of the hill, but, to his 
amazement, he beheld her coming down to meet him, This time she gave him a sign, telling him to go to 
the bare rocks where nothing had ever grown, there to gather fresh, odorous Spanish roses, damp with dew. 
Juan Diego repaired to the rugged rocks, which he found covered with flowers. Filling his blanket, he hastened 
to the bishop, and in the presence of the prelate and many attendants the Indian unfolded the floral treasures. 
And lo! as the flowers rolled out they disclosed upon the tilma or blanket an image of the Virgin. These 
signs were proofs convincing, and the archbishop, no longer doubting the genuineness of the Indian’s vision, at 


once caused to be erected on the spot designated a little chapel as the temporary depository of the sacred paint- 
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pel ides 


Pe@leea eee) 


Marie, 


7 


of i bop. Lady of 


Shpi6 


ing, where it remained until the building of the cathedral, an edifice 
imposing without and sumptuous within, which was completed in 
ushes a chalybeate spring, 
tradition says wi sure of the Vir: 

ing emphas uan Diego. 
cured by visiting the shrine, and piles of crutches have been left behind 
in the church in testimony of the efficacy of the wonderful waters in 
this sacred locality. 

Some years after the completion of t 
built on the summit of the hill, and near it a cemetery 
the repose of Mexico’s most distinguished dead. The Mexican general 
Santa Ana is 


1533. From the base of the hill which 
as created by the f 


s to her repeated commands to 


in’s foot in giv- 


Cripples are 


he cathedral a chapel was 
is honored with 


buried here. 


Whatever doubt may be entertaine 
curative powers of the spring, there can 
produced on the Mexican Indians by the ap 


d of the legend and the 
be none as to the effects 
pearance of the Virgin to 


one of their people. It made them all staunch adherents of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Mexico, and such they remain to this day. 
While the ignorant Indians may know litt 
ment under which they live, they are all familiar with the | 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, for once every year, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, is celebrated the feast day of Nuestra Senora de la Guac 
*rom far and near they make pilgrimages to the shrine at the appointed 
time. No edifice could contain the vast number who assemble. The 
,00r, the lame, the halt, the blind, help to swell the motley multitude 
On the pre- 


e of the form of govern- 


§ 


end of 


alupe. 


that is alway 
ceding night the surrounding grounds are covered with sleeping 
and kneeling people. All night long the church is open and il 
he voices of the choristers swell and sweep out on the night air, 


assembled on the eve of the great day. 


Tue MirAcuious PIcTuRE. 
(Still preserved at the Shrine of Our Lady.) : 
umin- 


ated; the diapason of the organ and t soothing 
the slumbers of the sleepers, whose forms crowd the ground to the cathedral doors. 
etter supplied with funds, can be seen stepping carefully over the recumbent forms of the sleepe 
and balmy is the air of Mexico on December nights, and the outdoor exposure has no ill effects 
women and children, who are always present by the tens of thousands. Cathedral, chapel and hillside are packed 
with humanity on the day of the feast. Religious services are in constant progress within the sanctuaries. 
ndian dances go on uninterruptedly without. All alike have a deep religious significance to the Indians, for are 
not all alike in honor of the Virgin of Guadalupe who appeared to the Indian Juan Diego? 


More fortunate pilgrims, 
Sweet 


on the Indian 


“Ex Posiro”—THe Hory Wett, GuADALure. 
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THE MORAVIAN CHURCH AT BETHLEHEM, PA. 


ETHLEHEM, in Pennsylvania, the mother congregation of the Ameri- 
can Province of the Unitas Fratrum, more commonly called the Mo- 
ravian Church, was commenced near the close of the year 1740, 


by the remnant of a church colony sent to Georgia in 1735. It was 
inally intended as a central point for the control of their newly- 
nized mission among the Mohican and Delaware Indians, 

affording a place of rendezvous for the missionarie 
asylum for such of their number as were disabled or infirm, 


and an 


Many of these missionaries were engaged for years in such 
work, principally in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and were 
quite as well known without as within their church. 

n 1742, on the arrival of the first of a series of colonies 
from Germany, it became the seat of a congregation, or- 
ganized after the model of those in Europe, by Count 
Zinzendorf, who, accompanied by his wife, the Countess 
Benigna, was ona visit to this country. A prominent feature 

in this organization was the disposition of the sexes and various 
conditions of life into classes, or “choirs,” who resided in sep- 
arate houses, each in charge of a spiritual adviser. A small 
og-house was completed early in 1741, and this first house 

stood until the autumn of 1823. The corner-stone of the sec- Countess ZINZENDORF. 


ond house, known as the “Gemeinhaus,” where lived the 
on the 28th of September, 1741. It is the west wing of the old 
Moravian Church, a pile of buildings of massive masonry, supported 


clergy, was laid with appropriate ceremoni 
row on Church street, adjoining the lar 
y heavy buttresses, with hip-roofs and double rows of dormer windows, in style of architecture so different from 
what is met with in this country. This compact assemblage of buildings constituted in itself for a number of 
years the entire settlement, for in it lived all the divisions of the congregation, On the second floor of the 
“Gemeinhaus” was located the first church of Bethlehem, which was dedicated by Count Zinzendorf in 1742. 
For nine years the congregation worshipped in this place, and here in July of 1752, and March of 1753, two great 
councils were held between the Moravians and deputies of the Nanticoke and Shawnes 1 
Wyoming Valley, when assurances of good will in a covenant of peace and mutual friendship were given. This 


e Indians from the 


chapel is also interesting on account of the many Indians 
who were baptized within its hallowed walls, no less than 
ninety-three having received this sacrament. In 1743 the 
building was enlarged on its eastern end. 


The wing n 
upper floor constituting the second place for public wor- 
ship until the dedication of the present church in 1806. This 
ting historically 
hin its 


t in order was completed in 175 


chapel is unquestionably the most inte 
of all the old Moravian ed 
walls have officiated eminent divines, notable baptisms of 
converted Indians from the Delaware, Mohican and 
Nations have be 


ix 


n performed, and among those who have 


worshipped with the congregation in colonial days were 
Tue First MorAvIAN SEMINARY IN BETHLEHEM. Governor John Penn, Generals Amherst and Gage, and 
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uuryrg copy py berpnoay hanonay unm -upwbiyn) puny, 


during the war for independence Generals Washington, 
Gates, Lafayette and other distinguished officers of the 
army; John Hancock, Henry Laurens, Samuel and John 
Adams, Richard Henry Lee, William Duer, Benjamin 
Harrison, William Ellery, Henry Marchant, William 
Williams and others, delegates to the Continental Con- 
s. The centre building, with i ell-tu built 
early in 1743, was the r of families, and for some 
years a school for girls. The portion to the right, which 
forms the third side of the square, was built at different 
times—a part in 1744 and part in 1752, and the extreme 
east wing dates back as lat These were occu- 
pied by the “Single Brethren” until 1748, when they 
removed to their new “Choir House,” and by the “ Sin- 
gle Sisters.” It was in this “ Siste 
1778, there was embroidered the crimson silk guidon for Count Casimir Pulaski by five 
gratitude for the protection he had gallantly afforded them during the passage of troops through Bethlehem, 
made memorable by the verse of the lamented Longfellow. The size of the guidon is twenty 
On one side the capitals V. S. a 
e of ¢ 


gre 


dene 


Tue Sisrer’s Hou: 


r’s House” that, in 
sters, as a token of 


inches square. 


re encircled by the motto, “ Unitas virtus fortior;’ 
y xod, in the midst of the thirteen stars of the Union, is surrounded by the words, “ Non alius re: 
thus appears that the “Row” as it is to-day was built at seven different times, during a period of thirt 

On the south side of Church street, opposite to the “Sister’s House,” stands the “Widow 


on the other, the all-seeing 
Mig ls 
wo years. 
House,” 
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IN MEMoRY oF TSCHOOP, A MOHE( 
WHO IN HOLY BAPTISM, APRIL 16, 17 
JOHN, 
ONE OF THE FIRST FRUITS OF THE MISSION AT SHEKOMEKO, AND A 
REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF THE POWER OF DIVINE GRACE, 
WHEREBY HE BECAME A DISTINGUISHED TEACHER AMONG HIS 
NATION. HE DEPARTED THIS LIFE IN FULL ASSURANCE OF 
Diep Aprit 14TH, 1758. FAITH AT BETHLEHEM, 1746. 
HALL BE ONE FOLD AND ONE SHEPHERD. 


N INDIAN, 
RECEIVED THE NAME OF 


DAVID NITSCHMANN, 
FouNDER oF ILEHEM, 


WHO FE 


EE TO BUILD 


THE FIRST HOUSE, 


Born Serr. 181H, 1676, 1’ Moravra. 


| THERE 


Two Notable Inscriptions from the Old Cemetery. 


erected in 1768 to accommodate the widows of the cong 
end, and in 1889 an annex built on the south side. 

The “Single Brethren’s House,” now the centre building of the Seminary for Young Ladies, was built in 
1748, and is another fine specimen of the style of building to which the Moravians of the last century were par- 
tial. Apart from its centennial honors, other historical associations ing to the old building, investing it with 
more than ordinary interest. Twice during the Revolution it was occupied as an hospital for the sick and wounded 
of the American army, its inmates having been removed to other settlements of the church, Since 1815 it has 
been occupied for school purposes. 

The old cemetery, now in the centre of 
the town, is about five acres in extent. It is 
handsomely laid out, with walks intersecting 
each other at right angles, and spreading trees 
casting their luxurious shadows over the sacred 
spot invite the meditative or curious minds to 


gation. In 1794 an addition was made to the east 


seek for thought or discover historical names 
among the mossy tablets. Here no costly 


monuments mark the graves of the rich, nor 


does neglect consign the poor to oblivion. 
Here it is easy to learn the lesson of equality, 
for side by side rest the bishop, the Indian and 
the negro. As in all Moravian burial places, 
the men and women are interred in separate 


divisions of the ground. 
Fifty-eight Indian converts buried here 
represent all the tribes among which the Mo- 


MorAVIAN Cuurcn Epirice, BeTHLEHEM. 
ravians had a mission. (As originally dedicated, 1806.) 


The death of members of the congregation is an- 
nounced by a dirge by a trombone quartette from the belfry 
of the church, which is selected with reference to the sex of 
the deceased, each having its appropriate melody, In the 
church service preceding the burial rights the discourse not 
unfrequently bears reference to the deceased, and ends with 
a short memoir, After leaving the church, the coner: 
arrange themselves in order, and move forward to the 
etery with the corpse, the trombonists preceding it, playing 
the thrilling and harmonious music of the funeral ritual. 
Around the grave a similar scene is enacted, the voi 
the congregation mingling with the notes of the instruments. 
The dedication of the present Moravian Church edifice, the 
third in the history of the town, took pla 


ation 


cem- 


of 


e on the 18th and 
2oth days of May, 1806. Before sunrise of the fir: 
tioned day, in the hush of a tranquil and cloudless Sabbath 
morning, the musicians heralded the coming festiviti 

the steeple of the noble structure with sound of trumpet and trombone. At eight o'clock the c greg 
assembled for the last time in the old chapel, which had served since 1751 as a place of worship, and y 
endeared by the recollections of many solemn scenes that had transpired there under the auspices of the founders 
of its church. The services being concluded, the congregation mov: on to the new church, which 
was entered amid the swelling tones of the organ and the festive notes of wind and string instrument Bishop 
G. H. Loskiel preached the dedicatory sermon to an audience of between two and three thousand persons, which 
filled the spacious edifice to its capacity, The services of the 20th were exclusively for the members of the con- 
gregation. 


t-men- 


THe OLD CEMETERY. 


ed in proces 


ices of an inter- 
preter at all times, and especially in matters of religion, an unsatisfactory medium, at an early day claimed the 


The importance of communicating directly with the Indians instead of through the 


er 


attention of the Moravians, and led them to establish schools for the acquiring of the prevalent languages and 
dialects of that people by her missionari 
first students was David Zeisberge 


the 


s. The first school founded was at Bethlehem, in 1742, and amon 
who devoted upwards of sixty years of an eventful life < 
the Indians, principally in Pennsylvania and Ohio. The head master of this school w 
Pyrlaeus, a distinguished Mohawk scholar. Here Zeisber: s instructed in the dialects of the Five Nations 
and Lenni Lenapé, and to further improve hims studies became a resident of Onondaga at a later period. 
He thoroughly mastered both languages, of which he made translations of a number of devotional books, while 


an evangelist to 
the Rey. John C. 


elf in hi 


he studied both critically, as his literary efforts in that direction, partly published and partly in manuscript, amply 
attest. E 

In 1745 Zeisberger was adopted into the clan of the Tortoise of the Five Nations, and given the name of 
Alnousseracheri, Goschgoschink, a Monsey Indian town n 
of the present Venango county, Pennsylvania, was 
following year he established a mission ther 
his labors there furnished the subject of Schii 
property of the “Society of the United B 
1745, and reorganized in 1788, at Bethle 


ar the mouth of the Tionesta creek, within the limits 
ited by Zeisberger in the autumn of 1767, and in the 
here he met the noted Monsey preacher Wangomend, and 
s historical painting, “The Power of the Gospel,” which is the 
thren for Prop: ing the Gospel among the Heathen,” founded in 
em. After laboring thirty-six years in the mission in Ohio, the veteran 
missionary died on the 17th of November, 1808, at Goshen, on the Tuscarawas, in the 88th year of his age. 
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CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA 


more than the requis 


e 


= of this venerable edifice there was 
inally erected in 1695 a small church 


building by the Episcopalians, who were nu- 


n Philadelphia at that time. Through the 
of a clause in the charter granted in 1681 
Charles II. to William Penn, which pro- 


vided that whenever twenty people in the colony 
should petition for it, they should have the right 
to organiz 


a Church of England parish and to 
the Bishop of London for a clergyman, 


te number of signatures were 


secured and the Rev. Mr. Clayton was sent out 
by Dr. Henry Compton, then Bishop of London. 


ars the congregation had grown to several 


its progress was so considerable that the 


older members of the Society of Friends, becoming 


forbade their young people to enter the 


building—a prohibition they observed in the letter 


it is said they stood around the windows 
the service and the preacher. The coun- 


try Friends coming into market were curious about 


Bisnor Wire ADMINISTERING THE SACRAMENT.—From an old engraving. “this new vanity,” and as they came and went, 


disconten 
for, baptism in the faith of their fathers who had lived in its prece; 


after the unpretentious structure had been dedicated, the members 
church was enlarged; to make room for the larger number of worsl 
size, the addition being quite considerable, as the records show that t 
for that purpose and £359 3s. 8d. expended in improvements at that tim 
proved inadequate, for in that year the ve try “resolved that it is expe 
and purchase a set of bells.” In 1727 it was again resolved that, the c 
three 


old church as long as possible. When it became nec 


ary to demolis 


If 
assembled in the Swedes Church, Gloria Dei, until their new house of prayer was completed, an Pegi 
which was in 1731. The growth of the congregation continued, and to meet it the new nm Usuem Eccles 
church was enlarged by being extended to the eastward. When this was done is not ex- | paglice a 
actly known, but the work was completed in August, 1744, at which time the vestry passed \ asoreacae 


a resolution of thanks to Dr. Kearsle 


, then the warden of the congre 
unrecompensed labor in preparing the architectural plans and supervisi 
tion. Though a practis 


giving evidence of his abilities in that direction. 

ec hurch Congregation was a progressive one. Soon a 
new structure had been occupied, a steeple and bells were wanted, orna 
involving the outlay of another large 


sum of money. Liberal men 
stantial encouragement to the desire for embellishing the sacred edific 
ing, three hundred persons promptly subscribing to a fund for that pur, 


ing physician, Dr. Kearsley possessed excellent judg- 
ment as an architect and builder—the neighboring Independence Hall also ~~ 


ted and disturbed, many at last returned 
pts in the old country. In sixteen years 
had outgrown it to such an extent that the 


hippers, the building was then increased in 


hirty-seven thousand bricks were imported 
e. By 1720 it appears that the added space 
dient to enlarge the church, build a tower, 
hurch being too small, an addition of thirty- 


t be made to the west end, and also a foundation for a tower and steeple. Then, on the larger and more 
substantial edifice, work was begun under the superintendence of Dr. John Kearsley. Around 
the little building the durable walls of the new one were reared, worship continuing in the 
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h it, the congregation \f 
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tion, for his 


the construc- 


ee 
fter the 
te additions 
to give sub- 
e were not lack- 
pose. Entirely 


CHALICE 


esented by Queen 
Anne in 1708, 


insufficient was the amount thus freely given. So, in 1752, to make up 
the full sum required, church fairs being unknown in those days, while 
lotteries were held in high esteem, the vestry accordingly met to 
consider a way of raising money, “for finishing the steeple and pur- 
chasing a set of bells, by a lottery, a scheme for raising the sum of one 
thousand and twelve pounds, ten shillings, by a deduction of fifteen 
pounds per cent. on eighteen thousand Spanish dollars, commonly called 
pieces of eight, to be raised by the sale of four thousand five hundred 
tickets, at four pieces of eight each ticket,” which was presented by one 
of their number. Thirteen reputable citizens, Benjamin Franklin being 
one of the number, were appointed managers of the Philadelphia Steeple 
Lottery, and they were to sell tickets at their respective dwellings ; the 
drawing was to commence on the first day of March following, or sooner 
if practicable. The first drawings not yielding money enough, a second 
lottery was held the next year, and from it all the funds required were 
realized, 

In 1754 the steeple was completed; the same year, the ship 
Myrtilla, Captain Budden, sailed from England with a chime of eight“ 
bells, costing £560 7s., for Christ Church, awl an expert workman, who AGON. sented by Queen Anne in 1708, 
had also assisted in making them and who refused any compensation for his trouble on account of the particular 
attachment he felt for this work of his hands, came over to hang them. All pay for transportation was declined 
by Captain Budden, and as an acknowledgment of his 
liberality the chimes were rung whenever the AZyrtilla 
was sighted down the Delaware. Great public ex- 
citement was caused by the ringing of the chimes; 
every one, far and near, wanted to hear them, and to 
gratify a widespread public curiosity, they were or- 
dered to be rung on market days when the country 
people were in town. The opinion unanimously ex- 
pressed in intelligent circles was that the chimes were 


an addition “to the credit, beauty and prosperity of 
the city.” When the dark days of the Revolutionary 
war came, the bells, in consequence of a recommend- 
ation of Congress, were taken down and concealed, 
where, it is not known, although some chroniclers aver 
that they were sunk in the Delaware River, while 
others maintain that Allentown was the place of con- 
cealment. However, after the restoration of peace 
the chimes were brought out of hiding and replaced 
in the steeple. 

Christ Church was the principal place of wor- 
ship in Philadelphia under the proprietary govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania after the second visit of William 
Penn. Here assembled on Sundays and on the high 
festivals of the Anglican church, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and officers of the Crown; sittings were fitted 
up for the use of the representatives of royalty, and 
a wood carving of the royal arms of William and Mary, which once adorned the state pew, is still preserved. 
After the Continental Congress and Federal Government 


assumed power in Philadelphia, the same pew was set apart 
for the Presidents of Congress and the Presidents of the Shei Puech Bottery iftQ Alan ped 
United States. During his administration, General and 
Mrs. Washington were regular worshippers at the church, : 17) tate 

and their pew was afterwards occupied by John Adams. 


Benjamin Franklin was also a pewholder in Christ Y) This _ heel 
Ghee : 7, jas hall be drawn AGAIN S TitsNumber-3¢s200 


At the outbreak of the Revolution a wooden bust of 


A HATCHMENT oR ACHIEVEMENT.~-Now preserved in the Tower-room, 


Fac-siMiLe oF Curist Cuurch Lorrery Ticker, 
34 


George II., surmounted by a crown, stood above the large arched window in 
the eastern end of the church. These emblems of kingly supremacy remained 
in place until after peace was declared, when public sentiment compelled their 
removal—which was made with deliberation, for the old symbols of royalty still 
remain, along with other valuable relics, in an excellent state of preservation 
in the Tower-room. Here is also preserved the “hatchment” of a parishioner 
of long ago. This is a lozenge-shaped, black-framed device, bearing the crest 
and coat of arms which it was usual to suspend against the wall of the house 
of the deceased, where it remained for several months before its removal to the 


parish church. A large flagon and a chalice with cover, which also serves as a 
paten, the gift of Queen Anne in 1708, and probably presented to the church 


through the Rector, Dr. Evans, while on a visit to England, are also preserved 
along with other ancient silver plate, and are in use up to this time. A crown 
surmounted the spire, remaining on that lofty altitude until 1777, when it was 
struck by lightning and melted. It was replaced by a mitre upon the election 
of the Right Rev. William White as Bishop of Pennsylvania, His consecration 
to the episcopacy took place February 4, 1787, Dr. John Moore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. William Markham, Archbishop of York, and other prelates 


Bust or Grorcr II.—Now preserved in the performing that office. Among those who have ministered in Christ Church 
Mee this great and good man was pre-eminent, officiating 2 


g§ 


fifty-seven years, until his death July 7, 1836. Entering Philadelphia Colle 


rector for more than 
and graduating there at an early 
‘as conditionally nominated to the place 


age, he was ordained as priest in 1772. While in England he 
of assistant minister of Christ Church, and afterwards regularly elected to the same; was afterwards elected 
tor of Christ's and St. Peter's, April 15, 1779, and in 1786 was elected Bishop of Pennsylvania, holding that 
office for more than forty-five years, He died in his 89th year, after no protracted illness, but by the mere 
of age. During the War of Independence, the Rev. Mr. W. was chaplain of Congress, and again, by 
the choice of the Senate, under the Federal constitution duri g the presidency of Washington, and so lon¢ 
adelphia was the seat of government. His body now lies buried before the altar of the church, bein 
thither December 23, 1870. from the family vault, upon the centena 

In 1836 the interior was remodeled in conformity with modern ideas of convenience; the antique aspect 


re 


de 


nil- 
removed 


, of his ordination as deacon. 


of a past age was however in some measure pres d; but in 1882 these more modern features were removed 
and a partial restoration of the old architectural features was made, so that the visitor who enters the church 
to-day finds it, in all essential particulars, as it was a century or more ago. Under the floor and in the grounds 
adjoining reposes the dust of many distinguished persons. John Penn, one of the former proprietaries of Penn- 
sylvania, was buried there in 1795, anda tablet to his memory yet remains. Robert Morris, the patriotic financier 
of the Revolution, lies buried in a crypt adjoinin 


vi 


y the church. The burial ground belonging to the congregation 
is at Fifth and Arch streets. Within its precincts are many weather-stained tombstones inscribed with historic 
names. Here reposes the dust of Benjamin Franklin and his wife Deborah. 7 “hey were interred in the north- 
western angle of the yard; a breach has been made in the wall on Arch street, near Fifth 
filled in with an iron railing, through which the low, flat, marble tomb of the Frar 
Scattered through the enclosure are the graves of Peyton Randolph, the first Pr 


and the open space 
ins is 


easily discernible. 
ident of the Continental 
Congress; of Commodore William Bainbridge and Richard Dale, names renowned in American naval 
annals; of General William Irvine, a native of Ireland, who from a surgeon in the British navy became a major- 
general in the American army (at the end of the Revolutionary war he was elected to Congress) ; of General 


Jacob Morgan; of Judge Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence; and of 
the famous physicians, Philip Tyng Physic and Benjamin Rush. 
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« OLD SOUTH, OR FIRST PRESBYTERIAN MEETING- 
HOUSE, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


| YN the year 1635 the first sermon was preached in Newbury under 
! the branches of a majestic oak, on the north bank of Parker 
river. The minister, Dr. Parker, came from Newbury, in Eng- 
land, and remained with his people forty-five years. The descend- 
ants of the men who worshipped under the oak tree (which has long 
since passed away) were the men who founded the First Presbyte- 
rian Church more than a hundred years afterwards. The same zeal 
for what they held as truth, the same sturdy clinging to their right to 
worship God according to their own conscience, was manifest in these 
men ofa later age. They had great trouble in severing their con- 
nection with the First Church—a trouble which was not healed for 
many years. They were called “new schemers,” and their first 
preacher, Rev. J. Adams, a “dissenting teacher.” Their first meet- 
ing-house was a small one, not far from the present edifice. The 
meeting-house now standing was built in 1756, and the first sermon 
preached by Mr. Morehead, of Boston, from 2 Chron. vii. 12. They 
decided upon a Presbyterian form of government, having no objec- 
tion to differ from the polity of the church which had troubled them 
so much. They had hoped also to avoid double taxation; but they 
were not relieved from this, for the law, as then interpreted, de- 
manded the tax. Notwithstanding their continued remonstrance, 
and the influence of Governor Shirley in their favor, they continued 
to pay the double tax for forty years. It was not until 1794 that an 
individual could attend what place of worship he chose without being 


taxed for a church with which he had no sympathy. 
Let us go back for a moment and imagine ourselves in the 
old church of 1756. The pews were square and large, with a chair in the centre; the seats were hung on hinges, 
and little pales or rounds ornamented the sides, which could be turned, affording amusement to children. As 
everybody stood in prayer, the rising and falling of the seats made a great noise. The galleries were larg 


(CHURCH-GOERS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


accommodating 1,000 people. There was an immense sounding-board over the pulpit. At the head of the pulpit 
stairs was a recess for the sexton, who always sat there at evening service to trim the wicks of the candles, for 
candles were the only light at that time. Directly in front of the pulpit and somewhat elevated was the Elders’ 


seat, and in front of that the Deacons’ seat. The singing was at first Congregational, and they had five tunes— 
York, Hacking, Saint Mary, Windsor and Martyrs. We can imagine the half-sad feelings of these ancient wor- 


shippers as they sung “ Plaintive Martyrs worthy of the Name.” A tithing-man sat in the gallery, armed with a 
long pole, knobbed at the end, to keep the boys in order. After some years a new Psalm book was published, 
which contained twenty-eight tunes. The gallery fronting the pulpit was occupied by the singers, and a violin, 
bassoon, clarionet and bass-viol introduced. The “lining of the hymns” was then given up, and the min- 
ister read them instead. The minister wore small clothes, silk stockings, low, buckled shoes, a long coat with 
immense pocket folds and cuffs, large buttons, folded cambric kerchief around the neck and a powdered wig. 
In the west corner of the meeting-house was a large pew, boarded up all around savé a space in front, where 
the minister could be seen. This was for the negroes. There was a settlement of them in this city, at that 
time called Guinea. It was not till 1819 that any fire was admitted in the building. Then stoves were intro- 
duced; but as there were no chimneys, it was difficult to make the pipes draw well. 

Such was the appearance of the congregation during the ministry of the first minister, Rev. Jonathan Par- 
sons, one of the ablest preachers in the United States. His meeting-house was the largest in the United States, 
and probably his congregation exceeded any other, for everybody went to church then in Newbury. This man 
was the devoted friend of Whitefield. It was through Whitefield’s influence that he came to Newburyport, and 
they remained loving friends always. It was in Mr. Parson’s house that the great gospel preacher breathed 
his last, and by his firmness that he was laid to rest beneath the pulpit. Such was Whitefield’s dying request, 
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Within the writer’s remembrance there were three members of the 
“Old South” who had seen and heard the man. Whitefield was 
buried in his gown, cassock and bands. Mr. Parsons lies beside 
him in the tomb beneath the pulpit. 

Rev. John Murray succeeded Parsons. He was a native of 
reland, an orator full of pathos and power, and drew a large con- 
gregation, some coming regularly fifteen miles to hear him, and 
his congregation often numbered three thousand. He had many 


y and though other places claimed his body, and Boston was impe- 
E rious in her demand, Mr. Parsons was firm as a rock in carrying 

out Whitefield’s last request. Whitefield was but twenty-six 
le years of age when he preached his first sermon in Newburyport 
p —a fair, slender, blue-eyed young man, with beardless face and 
E winning manners. The later portraits of him, say his biogra- 
| hers, give us no correct idea of him as he looked at that time. 


Z trials, which he bore with great patience. He lived and died 
{ ‘ s with his people. During his ministry in the time of the Revolu- 
tionary war it was extremely difficult to obtain troops at one time. 
Ir. Murray was appealed to to preach a sermon in aid of the gov- 
ment. The building was crowded to hear the eloquent 
preacher, and as he closed his sermon he called for volunteers, 
Captain Ezra Lunt, one of Mr, Murray’s deacons, stepped out 
into the aisle, and so ably had Mr. Murray brought patriotism to the notice of the people that in a very few 
moments an entire company was enlisted, and soon left for the seat of war. r. Murray was succeeded by Dr. 
Dana, a scholarly, refined man, who loved the old theology and the old ways. He was a defender of the faith. 
He left the church to become president of Dartmouth College. Mr. S. P. Williams was settled in his place, and 
was an impulsive, straightforward man, with great intellectual power and originality, fearless in preaching, and 
he too died with his people. Rev. J. Proudfit was a tall, erect man, remark- 
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Grorce WHITEFIELD, THE EVANGELIST. 
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THIS CENOTAPH 
able for manly beauty and high-bred courte It was during his ministry ipleractedeitieniectionsteaveneracen 
that the meeting-house was repaired (1829) and the monument erected. As To the Memory of 


he was about leaving for 
him directions to order a monument to the memory of Whitefield, not limit- 
e. Mr. Proudfit fulfilled his tas 
terested. The cost was $2,500, and the graceful and appropriate inscription 
which now adorns the stone was written by Mr. Proudfit. He resigned his 

charge on account of ill health, and Dr. Jonathan Stearns was settled in ery pea erate 
1835. He remained with the church until 1849. He is still living, and is ROR: Hei eG 
well known in the churches for able scholarship and saintly character. The Repose, Reputation and Life. 
successors have been as follows: Rev. A. G. Vermilye, D. D., Dr. R. H. an aR rE eee etc urenee 


rope on one of his vacations, Mr. Bartlett gave THE REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD, 

Born at Gloucester, England, December 16, 17143 
educated at Oxford Univ ordained 1736. 

to the satisfaction of all in- a ministry of thirty-four y 


ing the expens: 


ched more than 
Sermons. 


ighteen Thousand 


cross, humble, devout, ardent, 


al and vivid Imagination 


Richardson, Rey. C. Jurfee ; Rev. B. D. Sinclair being the present pastor. Gave unexampled Energy to his look, utterance 
In 1848 the original steeple was thought to be unsafe, and was pulled and action. 

Be = : Bold, fervent, pungent and popular in his Eloquence, 
down and the present spire erected. Over the front entrance is a tablet, INeotiea itm sreveninre:creattorso 
“Meeting-House of the First Presbyterian Society, erected 1756.” In 1856, large assemblies, 

: ‘ ; se 5 4 Or enforced the simple Truths of the Gospel by 
one hundred years from the date of the building of the first meeting-house, ee 
extensive repairs were made, and a celebration took place, at which time So persuasive and awful, and with an 
Mr. Vermilye gave an historical sermon full of interes In repairing the ui heak cairo ieall 
= ; On the Hearts of his Hearers 


church in 1829 it was ascertained that the architect, unconsciously, had made ip 
a whispering gallery, and one of the finest in the world. Many years ago the Suddenly exchanging his Life of unparalleled 
right arm of Whitefield was stolen and carried to England, where it was psp iite font ts ernst 

kept for more than twenty years, Dr. Philip, in his memoir of Whitefield, 
says: “I knew who had this relic, and could name both thief and receiver.” He was indignant at the outrage, 
and wished it restored. During Mr. Stearns’ ministry he received a box containing the relic, and it was replaced 
in the presence of the pastor, elders and session. No names have been given, and as Dr, Philip had said, “1 
will conceal the name of the spoiler if the spoil should be returned,” probably the name of the thief is unknown 
here. The Bible which Whitefield used is still to be seen among the sacred relics of thi 
constant use one hundred years. From 1756 to 1862 six thousand children had been baptized here, Thirty 
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He died of Asthma, September 30, 


Inscription on the Whitefield Tomb. 


church, having been in 


ministers have gone forth from “Old South,” Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, a 
has honored his sacred calling. 

This church was founded in tears and with prayer. 
the founders rise up and call her blessed. 


MISSION OF SAN DIEGO DE ALCALA, CA 


WAY in the extreme southwestern corner of the United States or America is the ol 


de Alcala, now an interesting mass of ruins. It was the first of a 
founded along the California coast from San Diego to Sonoma, a dist: 
during the period from 1769 to 1823. 


Those who remained obdurate were cal 
to be offensive, were 


as known later, “mission Indians.” 


guarded every mission. 


or adobe, and herded 


| from year to year. T! 
Bs 
<1 wealth, 
Under a peculiar 


The missionaries must 
conquest. Here came 
in building up these n 


again the same hardsh 
mission 
argument in their favor 
ning of the first decad 


entailed 


their hands. On the 

that the missior 
They coveted the pow 
fight they were assisted 
share of the wealth. 
and in 1833 a law was passed in Mexico secularizing the missions; that is, putt 
ular or regular clergy. The government appointed commiss 
accounting ; but little did they find. 


manded 


FarHeR JUNIPERO SERRA, 
Founder of the Franciscan Missions in South California. 


left the country forever, to pass their last days in old Spain. The Indians 
introduced among them by the soldiers, and were then but a remnant, U 
were restored to the Catholic church, and a few buildings have been repaired, 
jority are crumbling back to the dust from which they were formed, Such, in 
nia missions. 

San Diego bay was discovered in 1542 by Juan Cabrillo, a Portuguese in 


ong line o 
These missions were established by the Order o 
the purpose of christianizing the Indians, and bringing them under the dominion of Spain. 


five years the missions flourished wonderfully. Thousands of natives were baptized and 
lled “ Gentiles,” and, 


ing ditches, tilled the soil, erected 
the flocks 
heir unreq 


years the missions were to be erected civi 
or towns, and the neophytes were to b 
the regular clergy, or move on to new fie 
acquired great wealth and power, and at 


had grown old, and were unable to go forth and endure 


s amid a degraded people. 


a 


mong them, and every one of them 


It has been faithful to its trust, and the descendants of 


LIFORNTA. 


d mission of San Diego 
f twenty-three missions 
ance of some six hundred miles, 
f Franciscan priests for 
For a period of sixty- 
became neophytes, or, 
when inclined 
ept in check by the soldiers who 
The neophytes dug the irrigat- 
the churches of stone 
which rapidly increased 
uited toil created great 


he end of ten 
y into pueblos, 


Spanish law, at t 


ecome citizens. 


either then settle down and join 


ds of spiritual 

The priests, 
ong years, had 
the same time 


a spirited contest. 
missions through 


ips experienced in founding new 
Another powerful 
was that the neo; 


ohytes were no 


better fitted for citizenship at the end than at the begin- 


e, which, even under a monarchy, 


a certain degree of self-government, a power that 
the opposition was compelled to admit was not safe in 


other side the regular clergy de- 
ns should be turned over to them. 
er it would bring them. In this 
by the politicians, who desired a 
he latter party finally triumphed, 
ting them in the hands of the sec- 


oners to take charge of the missions and render an 
The missionaries had slaughtered their thousands of cattle, had destroyed 
their grand vineyards and orchards, and had converted their wealth into mone 


'y, with which many of them had 
had been decimated by diseases 
der American rule the missions 
and are again used, but the ma- 
brief, is the history of the Califor- 


n 


the Spanish service. In 1602 the 


King of Spain sent Sebastian Vizcayno to explore the California coast for a suitable harbor as a refitting place 


for the Manilla galleons. 
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He entered San Diego bay November 12th, the festa 


day of St. James of Alcala in the 


wusy by ppm wpypsy 


Catholic calendar, and, accordingly, gave the harbor t 
retained. This St. James of Alcala was a Franciscan 
ized in 1588 for a pious life and the many miracles he 
covered Monterey bay. 
along the coast. Then the King of Spain resolved to 
ments from the north and to aid in the extension of tl 
ordered to occupy the ports of San Diego and Monte 


hat name, and the Spanish form, San Diego, has always been 
friar, of Andalusia, who lived 1400-1463, and was canon- 
is said to have wrought. Vizcayno on this trip also dis- 


For one hundred and sixty-six years afterwards there were no more Spanish visitors 


occupy the country in order to resist Russian encroach- 
he church. Accordingly, in 1768, the Viceroy of Mexico was 
rey. The latter turned the management of the affair over 


to José de Galvez, the visitador general, who proceeded at once to Santa Ana, in Lower California, and began 


preparations. 


had been founded by the Jesuits, who established the 
been established in the Spanish dominions, they were 
had been handed over to the Franciscans. 

Serra immediately conferred with Galvez, and it 
San Diego and Monterey, and a third midway betwee 
Serra furnished the priests and the paraphernalia of t 


This was the golden opportunity of the Franciscan friars, who, with Father Junipero Serra at their 
head as president, then had control of the fifteen missions already established on the peninsula. 


These missions 
first one at Loreto in 1697. An anti-Jesuit crusade having 
expelled from Lower California in 1767, and the missions 


was determined to establish three missions, one each at 
n those two places, to be known as San Buenaventura. 
he church, and Galvez gave the soldiers and provisions. 


Three small ships were selected to carry the provisions and priests, while the soldiers were to go overland under 


AN ANCIENT Mission SHIP. 
Drawn by a Benedictine Monk about the year 1740. 


ing a thing that was done, and doubtless wondering what this new fetich was. 
the soldiers being at work erecting a chapel and build 
By the aid of a Lower California neophyte as an inter 


but just as Serra was about to pour the holy water on 
ror. On August 15th the Indians, armed with bows, 
by the soldiers. One of the priests was wounded, an 
i Three of the Indians were slain. 


mission, was killed. 


The next January Portola returned from the nort 


it had been filled with sand! He was wholly discour: 
Serra with despair. The Sa Antonio had been sent 
The courageous president instituted a zovena, or nine 
start home. 


set out for the north, accompanied by Serra, and this 
the mission of San Carlos. Then Portola sailed to 


President Serra left Friars Hernando, Parron and Francisco Gomez in charge of the San Diego mission. 
The Indians remained indifferent and proved to be expert thieves, even 
Then, too, crops were a failure, first from flood and then from drought. 


long time there were no conversions. 
stealing the sheets from the sick-beds. 


On the last day the Sa Axtonco came, Serra firmly believed, in answer to prayer. 
plenty of provisions, and instructions to Portola to prosecute the work with all speed. Portola accordingly again 


the command of Colonel Gaspar de Portola, the 
governor of California,who would thereby extend his 
territory northward. Two of the ships, the San Car- 
los and the San Antonio, arrived at San Diego bay in 
April, 1769, but the third vessel, the San José, was 
lost at sea, with all on board. Serra accompanied 
the land expedition, travelling the length of the 
peninsula northward for 750 miles, founding a 
mission on the way at San Fernando, and arrived 
at San Diego in July. Then, while Portola pushed 
on to Monterey, he remained, and on July 16, 1769, 
founded the mission of San Diego, at the north end 


of the bay, at the Indian village of Cosoy. The 
founding of a mission was generally attended with 
simple ceremon A large wooden cross some 


ten 


et high was elevated, and tl 


up in a square around it; the 


he soldiers drawn 
priests chanted a 
mass, a swinging censer filled the air with its 
fumes, and holy water was sprin 
and those present ; and a short sermon cle 


ceremony. 


kled on the cross 
sed 
A crowd of Indians 
always present, out of curiosity, never und 
Having founded the mission, and 
ings, Serra looked around among the Indians for converts. 


preter, he induced an Indian to bring his child for baptism; 


were 


erstand- 


the little one the father grasped him and ran away in ter- 
arrows and clubs, attacked the mission, but were repulsed 
a neophyte from Lower California, the blacksmith of the 


h, having been unable to find Monterey bay, reporting that 
aged, and had resolved to return to Loreto. This filled 
back to Mexico for supplies, and was then long overdue. 
days’ mass, at the end of which Portola was determined to 
She brought 


time re-discovered Monterey bay. Serra there established 
exico, where the news produced the greatest enthusiasm. 


Fora 
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Pending the arrival of a supply-ship from Mexico, provisions became so scarce, that the priests, soldiers and 
neophytes were obliged to subsist several months on milk, fish and grasses. 

In 1774 Serra, while on a visit to Mexico, obtained leave to move the mission five miles up the San Diego 
river to its present site, and in 1774 the change was made. The new place was at the Indian village of Nipa- 
guay. He personally superintended the construction of the buildings, and then re- 


turned to Monterey after they were finished, the next year. The first buildings put up Ks 
were a wooden church 18x57 feet, and a storehouse, dwelling and blacksmith shop of AK 
adobe. The soldiers remained at the old site, which then became the freszdio (fort), } ( 
and later the pueblo of San Diego. Everything was prosperous at the new mission 

site. The rich bottom-lands of the river yielded forty-eight bushels of wheat to an g 


acre, The Indians became friendly, and allowed themselves poe 
to be baptized. In one day sixty were thus converted. But 

his prosperity received a sudden blow. Two of the neophytes 

became renagades, and inspired the gentiles to a revolt. On G aA 3 if) Mj 
he night of November 4, 1775, the Indians, numbering fully 
one thousand, attacked and burned the mission. 
At the first alarm Father Jaume rushed out, and 
seeing the Indians, cried, “Amad & Dios, hijos” 
(Love God, my sons), and fell pierced with eigh- 
teen arrows. His dying words were those of 
the martyr’s prayer: “Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” The mission people defended them- 
selves in an adobe building until daylight, when 
the Indians gave up the fight. Three of the 
ion folks had been killed. 
The mission was neglected for nearly a 
year. Serra persuaded the soldiers not to pun- 
ish the Indians, lest it should retard their con- 


ct 


mis: 


version. However, a few were caught and 
flogged. The work of rebuilding was com- 
menced under Serra with a large force on Au- 
gust 22, 1776, and, after some delay on account Dey Gr iaae pve 
of quarrels with the soldiers, was finished in : 
October. Serra re-wrote the baptismal registers from memory, the old one having 
cre. Conversions now became numerous, whole villages coming together to be baptized. The herds increased, 
and the vineyard and orchard were planted, the olive trees of which are yet thrifty. In 1780 a new adobe church 
gox17 feet was completed. By 1783 another church 8214x15% feet, a granary 68x15 feet, a storehouse 22 feet 
and females), 16 feet square each, a friar’s residence 15 feet square, 


been destroyed in the massa- 


square, and two hospitals (one each for males 
anda larder 22 feet square, had all been completed, all of adobe. These buildings, with the soldiers’ barracks, filled 
three sides of an enclosure 151 feet square; the fourth side was an adobe wall eight feet high. Besides these im- 
provements, a tanning vat and a stock yard were built outside of the mission square. The years 1801-1803 werea 
period of drought, and caused the missionaries to build the dam, three miles up the river from the mission, and aque- 
duct. Both are of stone and cement, the ruins of which yet exist. An earthquake on May 25, 1803, so injured the 
hurch that a new one was built with massive walls four feet thick. The building was ninety feet long. It was 
ompleted and dedicated on San Diego’s day, November 12, 1813. This building now constitutes the principal 
part of the ruins. As the mission approached the culmination of its glory the Indians decreased fully sixty per 
cent. in numbers, the deaths being mostly caused by diseases introduced among them by the soldiers. In 1835 
the mission was secularized. The priests, in order to save for themselves as much as possible, slaugh- 
tered their cattle and sold the hides. The Americans in 1846 replaced the missionaries in possession; but 
the glory of San Diego Mission was gone and its neophytes were dead. 
The statistics of the mission from 1769 to 1834 will give an idea of its importance: Baptized, 6,638 ; deaths, 
4,428; largest population, 1,829, in the year 1824; marriages, 1,879. It had at one time 9,245 cattle, 1,193 
horses, and 19,450 sheep. Its total product of wheat was 132,077 bushels, or tenfold; barley, 81,187 bushels, or 
elevenfold. There were 8,600 vines and 517 olive trees. The branch missions at Santa Ysabel and Santa 
Monica had 11,860 vines. 
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BRUTON CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


Colony of Virginia, April 1, 1658, it will be seen 

that the parishes of Harrop and Middle Plantation 
were then united under the latter name; subsequently it 
received the name of Bruton, probably in honor of the 
Ludwells who, born in Bruton, in the county of Somerset, 
in the Kingdom of England, had made homes and influence 
for themselves in the then newly planted Colony of Vir- 
ginia. So great was the desire of the leading men of the 
Colony to build up a populous and important city at this 
well-favored spot, lying midway between the James and 
York rivers, that as early as 1632 a great reward was 
offered to those who should there build houses and estab- 
lish themselves, but it is not until April, 1674 (though 
there was a church at this point at a much earlier period), 
that the first entry is made upon the vestry book. Among 
the names of the Vestry at this time we find those of Mr. 
Rowland Jones, Minister ; Col. John Page; Ir. Bray, and 
the Honorable Col. Daniel Parke. Their first action 


| Y reference to an act of the General Assembly of the 


seems to have been the purchase of “y* Gleabe.” 

In a few years the vestry orders that subscriptions shall 
be taken to build a church, and in accordance with this 
appeal there is recorded, in 1678, among other donations, 
an instrument from John Page, in which he binds himself 
to pay £20 and give land sufficient for both church and 
cl rd. Capt. Francis Page, the son of Col. John, 
was very active in this matter of the erection of a church, 
which it was decided “should cost £150 sterling and sixty 


GoverNor At 
From the original portrait. 


DER SPOTSWOOD. 


thousand pounds of good sound merchantable sweet-scented Tobacco, and Caske to be levied on each Tythe- 
able in the parish for three years together.” Thomas Ludwell dying about this time left a legacy of £20 sterling 
for this purpose. It was ordered by this vestry that “ Mr. Rowland Jones, Minister, for the future shall be paid 
annually y® sum of s ix pounds of Tobacco and Caske.” 

Major Robert Beverley was appointed the “lawful Attorney of the parish ;” dying in the year 1687, “ the victim 
k of the House of Burgesses by Franci 


xteen thousand, six hundred and sixty 


of tyranny and a martyr to constitutional liberty,” he was succeeded as cl 
Page, Esq. A minute in the vestry book, under date of November 29, 1683, announces the completion of the Parish 
church, which is followed by a proclamation addressed to “y* inhabitants of y* said parish,” desiring them to 
repair thither in future to hear the word of God preached. The church was dedicated by the minister, Mr. 


Rowland Jones, on Epiphany Sunday, January 6, 1684, the event being probably celebrated in a very enthusiastic 
manner, as an order “for £12 each for two barrells of tar” is recorded at the time. In 1684 other names of note 
were added to the vestry roll: Hon. Philip Ludwell, Hon. James Bray, Hon. Thomas Ball and Capt. Francis 
Page. 

Such was the condition of the Parish when William and Mary were proclaimed Lord and Lady of Virginia. 
The Coll of William and Mary (the oldest institution of learning in the country after Harvard) had not yet 
been established. Nor did Lieutenant-Governor Nicholson, until some years later (1698), carry out his project 
of removing the seat of Government from Jamestown to Middle Plantation, there to lay out a town, the streets 
of which should form the letters W and M, and the city bear the name of Williamsburg, in honor of the reigning 
King. Here great state was observed, and with its many nublic buildings, college, State House, Palace and 
Church, the new city far outshone anything that had ever been seen at Jamestown. It has been not inappro- 


priately said, “ Williamsburg was the miniature copy of the Court of St. James, somewhat aping the manners 

of that royal place, while the old church and its graveyard and the College chapel were the Westminster Abbey 

and the St. Paul’s of London, where the great ones were interred.” Sir John Randolph was the first person 

buried in the College chapel. “The Seaventh day of April, 1694,” new names again appear on the vestry roll, 

and for the first time the name of Henry Tyler, Esq.—a great-great-grandfather of President Tyler. The meeting 
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of the vestry on this occasion was to receive the gift of “A Large Silver Server from his Excellency, Sir Edmund 
Andros.” 

“At a vestry held the first day of October, 1706,” it was ordered that “ twenty thousand pounds of Tobacco 
be levied this year for and towards building a new church ;” and in 1710 the vestry conferred with a committee 
appointed by the House of Burgesses in relation to the willingness of the House “to appropriate a sufficient 
sum of money for the building pews for the Governor, Council and House of Burgesses.” The gentlemen of 
the vestry were of the opinion that £500 would build a suitable church, and it is added, “they do not doubt in 
the least but the House of Burgesses would shew their Pious and Generous spirits by their Liberall Donations 
towards soe necessary and good a worke and that they would assure them to the best of their Judgment they 
would appropriate the same according to the true Intent thereof.” The vestry at this time show their determined 
stance to gubernatorial usurpation, They adopted a method by which they kept themselves free to choose 
and retain whom they would, and on the same date the 


“Church Wardens were instructed to acquaint y* Rev- 
erend James Blair that upon reading his letter, wherein 
was Sett forth his desire to be their Minister, the vestry 
proceeded to the consideration thereof, and accordingly 
made choice of him for their Minister for the next ensu- 
ing year.” The letter of Commissary Blair is dated 


December 4, 1710, and is given in full on the vestry 


book. 
The intimate association of Rev. James Blair with 
members of the House of Burgesses, his quarrels with 
the Governors, his activity and energy in the 
of affairs, his high Christian character, his fearl 
in reproving sin, his strict morals in times when there 


was much laxity, his great facility for getting into trouble, 
the perseverance and force by which he surmounted all 


culties and routed his enemies, all combine to make 


di 
him a conspicuous figure in the annals of that period. 
A college in Virginia had long been the wish of the 


promoters of education, but it is due to James Blair that 
William and Mary College was chartered by the English 
Sovereigns in 1693, and finally built by order of “the 


Governor, Council and Burgesses of this present Generall 
Assembly and the authority thereof.” As its president 
Commissary Blair labored with unflagging zeal for 
Crossing the ocean 


itution, he was 


its endowment and prosper 


several times in the interests of the ins 


A Vircinia Lapy or CotontaL Times, 


not only successful in obtaining the charter but in secur- 
endowments, both in land and moneys, from 
seymour, the 


to be 


From an old painting, it 
ing la 


the King and Queen. The royal liberality did not, however, find favor among all classes; for Sey 
Attorney General, having received the Royal Commands to prepare the Charter of the College, which v 
accompanied with a grant of £2000, remonstrated against this liberality, urging that the nation was enga 
an expensive war, and that he did not see the slightest occasion for a College in Virginia. The Commissary 
represented to him that the intention was to qualify and educate young men to be ministers of the Gospel, and 


ved in 


begged Mr. Attorney would consider that the people of Virginia had souls to be saved as well as the English. 
“Souls,” said he, “damn your souls; make Tobacco!” 

As the representative of the Bishop of London, Commissary Blair was the head of the Church in the Colony, 
but the office became a nullit 
whether Civil or Ecclesiastic: 


under the royal authority which placed chief power in the hands of the Governors, 
I. For the ordinary exercise of gubernatorial prerogative Commissary 
willing enough, but when the rights of the college were invaded, its pro hampered, or its interests slighted, 
then the good Commissary arose in his wrath and prepared for battle. The Governor, Sir Edmund Andro: 


ry Blair was. 


very unfriendly ; while on the other hand Nicholson, the then Governor of Maryland, evinced a lively interest in 

the college, much to the annoyance of Governor Andros, who on one occasion so far forgot himself as to order his 

Sheriff to arrest the Governor of Maryland. At the end of halfan-hour, probably recovering his sense of 

propriety, he ordered the discharge from custody of the chief officer of a sister Colony. Then it was that there 

appeared on the scene, in the language of a writer of the times, “a complete sparkish gentleman as ready at 
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giving a challenge as any Hector of the Town,” Daniel Parke, Jr., the son 
of the honorable gentleman, who was one of the first to be identified with 
the church and whose monument still adorns its walls. Set on by Sir 
Edmund Andros, Col. Parke, Jr., began a system of abusive and ungen- 
tlemanly conduct towards Governor Nicholson that must have taxed to 
the utmost the patience of that passionate character. But Governor 
Nicholson well divined that the cause of the frequent assaults and chal- 
lenges to fight out their differences on the field had for their end the hope 


of provoking 
Governor in forbidding the return to Virginia of a riotous and seditious 


him into some unseemly conduct which might justify the 


person, Governor Nicholson was, however, proof against their arts, for 
the net spread in sight of the wily bird was never entered. It was about this 
time also that Col, Daniel Parke, Jr., in a most unknightly 
to reach Mr. Commissary Blair through the sensitive side of his wife. 
The Comm 


pirit, determined 


sary then had no pew in Bruton Church and by the courtesy 
of Col. Philip Ludwell and the Lady Frances Berkeley, Mistress Blair was 
invited to a seat in their pew, which she had occupied for some two years. 
Col. Parke had married a daughter of Col. Philip Ludwell, and his wife 
was also in the habit of attending the church and sitting in the Ludwell 


Episcopat Skat or BisHor JAMES MADISON. 


From an original impression, 


pew. For this reason Col. Parke, Jr., conceived the idea that the pew was under his control, and that in it 
Mistress Blair should no longer be seated. Accordingly on a Sunday, in the midst of Divine service, he rushed 
into the sanctuary with a mighty clatter, seized upon Mistress Blair by the wrists and dragged her forth— 
frightening the poor woman and the children almost out of their wits. The matter was brought to the notic 
Edmund Andros and his Council by Commissary Blair for redress, and a petition was also offered for t 
by Col. Ludwell, but to both appeals the Governor and Council replied, “That it did not lie before them.” 

The complete somersault of Nicholson after his appointment to the chief command of Vi 
notice. From having been the firm friend of Commissary Blair and the zealous supporter of the College, he 
soon became the enemy of both; in fact, his hatred extended to the clergy and all pe 


inia is worthy of 


sons of authority in the 


Colony. By his tyranny he prepared the way for the resistance which followed a few years later, and we soon 


find Commissary Blair making complaints against this Governor as he had previously done in the case of Sir 
Edmund Andros, His action resulted in the recall of Nicholson and the substitution of Sir Alexander Spotswood. 
recorded, on March 1, 1711, submitted a “ platt or draught of a Church, whose length 


The new Governor, it 


75 foot and bredth 28 foot in the clear with two wings on each side, whose width is 22 foot,” which was approved. 
December 2, 1715, it is recorded: “At length the new Church is finished, or nearly so.” Then followed directions 
regation ; it was ordered that“ Men sitt on the North side of the Church and 
the Women on the left. Orc ry Blair sitt in the head pew in the Church and that he may 
Carry any Minister into the same.” Long galleries were built around the sides of the church, and arrangements 
were made for the seating in one of them of the “Colledge Youth.” The pew of the Governor was honored bya 


silken canopy, with the name Alexander Spotswood emblazoned in 


for locating pews and seating the co 


gilt letters upon it. All these things have 


long since passed away; th 


silken canopy has mouldered into dust, the high-backed, sleep-inviting pews have 
xiven plac 


¢ 


some other fire than that of polemical debate ; 


to those in which each man can see and be seen; the old wine-glass pulpit has probably kindled 


Ss 


and the galleries, save one, have all disappeared. j 
May the one in the western arm, or head of the : 


cross, long remain with its main stairwa 


y, up 
reat ones of the land 


which once climbed the 
to be seated in the gallery. In 1743 it is 
announced that Mr. Commissary Blair is no 
more. He had served the Church of Bruton 
its Minister, William and 


thirty-two ye 
ary as President for nearly fifty years, and 
had been Commissary of the Colony for fifty- = 
three years. On the church roll, 1760, appears 
the name of George Wythe, Chancellor, and 
ners of the Declaration of Inde- 


2 


one of the Si 
pendence, as Vestryman and Church Warden. 


In 1768 it was agreed with Benjamin Powell to Te CHURCH PLATE. 
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build a steeple for £416; he was to have the old Bell and the materials of the old steeple, and the illusion which 


has long 
its rim, mou 


Some brief 
First, in point of time, is the service of silver gilt, consisting of chalice and paten. 


of Queen Ar 


but those on the 


to that of G 
Pierre Hara 


after the death of 
on the Chalice. 
with the motto, 

When tl 
from the Mo 
erefore ordered that “on the 1st of June, 1774, the members of the 
in the morning, in order to proceed with the Speaker and Mace to the Church for fasting, humiliation and 


was th 
o'clock 
praye 
occasic 
May, 1607, 


al 


on. 


should 


the perils w 


Mhes@e 


snvelo 


be tributary to England. 
Colony are found prostrating themselves before the Almighty, again seeking His protection and guidance through 


ped the bell is thus rudely dispelled. The present bell was 


ded 


ane, but there is no evidence of the fact, but much to disprove it. 
avell. 
a French emigrant, and the date of manufacture, 1686; wl 
ueen Anne and bears the name of another maker. T 
sts of Chalice, Paten and Flagor 


che, 


The second service cons 


ere the Rev. Mr. Price read prayers and the Rev. Mr. Gwatki 


It will be remembered that the first act of the early settlers w' 
was one of prayer for the Divine guidance and protection in 


So now, on the eve of a movement equal 


hich surrounded them. 
metery around the Churc' 


antiquity, w 
t 
@ 
It is an inte: 


Dr: 
tl 


patriotism radiated. 
field, her halls echo with the voices of 


of Christ is 


AUGUSTUS EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 


AHE oldest monument of Lutheranism in America is the venerable stone church at the Trappe, a sma’ 
Pennsylvania. 
the Reading turnpike, nine miles from Norristown, the county-seat, and twenty-six from Philadel 


side v 


instances re- 
he Parish, who died in 1688. 
enturies marked the resting place of 


. Wilmer, Hodges, Totten and Bis 
he early history of the Colony and t 


hich, in the interests of the future historian, have been recently 
cut; the oldest a simple slab, erected in memory of the Rev 
A hanc 


some modern shaft takes the place 
resting fact that a lineal descendant of this patron of the Chu 


hop Johns. 


And if to-day old Wil 
professors and students prepari 


y 


ng 


inculcated without denominational bias. 


IONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE, and is the undoubted gift of Ge 
he Virginia patriots were about to take up arms, an act which resulted in the severance of the Colony 
ther Country, the House of Burgesses determined on the mo: 


not the gift of Queen Anne, for on 


in raised letters, is the inscription, Tue Grrr or James TArpLey, 1761. 
account of the Communion plate, owned and still used by Bruton Church, will be of interest. 


Tradition makes it the gift 
The arms are not those of England, 


dexter side of the shield belong to the family of Beauchamp or Gresly, and on the sinister side 
The maker’s mark on the Chalice (which resembles a caudle-cup in shape and size) is that of 


hile that on the paten is many years 
he arms, however, are similar to those 
n, bearing the royal arms of England 
‘orge III. 


st solemn observance of prayer. It 
House do attend in their places, at 10 


n preached a sermon suitable for the 
ho landed at Jamestown, the 13th of 
the establishment of a Colony which 


ly momentous, the leading men of the 


h, which faces on Duke of Gloucester street, contains many monuments of 


repaired and the inscriptions in many 


. Rowland Jones, the first minister of 


of a broken slab that for nearly two 


that Col. John Page who gave the site of the Church and “God's acre.” 


rch now fills acceptably the pulpit of 


Revs. Rowland Jones, Mr. Eburne, Commissary Blair, Mr. Dawson, and later on—men not less noted for piety— 
The history of the Parish of Bruton is but a summing up of 
he Commonwealth—a centre from which the rays of piety, learning and 
iam and Mary College no longer sends ministers to the Episcopal 
for the arena of life in which the religion 


by nthe. 93. Z buleman 


T 


ill, 


ge in Upper Providence township, Montgomery county, 


RAPPE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 road- 
It is on what is kn 
D 


own as 
hia, the 


road, prior to the advent of steam, being one of the busiest and most frequented highways in the State. The 
ing, dating back almost a century and a half, has always been an important landmark, and although 


quaint buildi 


supplanted by a larger edifice to accommodate the congregation of the present day, the old structure at once 


attracts the eye of the traveler by its venerable appearance, which speaks silently of days gone by, wi 


odd gabled 


the artist or antiquarian it is one of the few historical relics of t 
its primitive condition. 
painted benches, and old time pulpit recall the early days o 
and struggles of the Patriarch Muhlenberg, who immediately after 


November 


together the members of the faith, some fifty families, dispers 


hip-roof and curious little iron vanes, bearing date 1743, remi 
To the student of church history, however, th 
our ¢ 


25, 1742, commenced his labors in this vicinity, 


he Colonial period which is still unaltere 
ese hallowed time-worn walls, rude, un- 
hurch history, together with the labors 
his arrival 
holding religious services in a barn, collecting 
ed and scattered as they were, throughout the 


hile the 
Gl, “Altay 


and in 


nd one of the far-off fatherlan 


in Pennsylvania, Thursday, 


vicinity, organizing them into a congregation, building this church, and thereby establishing the Lutheran 


church in the province of Pennsylvania. 
lowly homes of the Germans were more or less scattered, and 
the forest, in which the wild beasts still lurked, and where the Indian was no stranger. 


This work was no! 


in many 
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accomplished without great difficulty, as the 


cases only reached by paths through 
Most of the Germans 


op tee ep leap ley pouryg, wenerypy ffi po popuvned “yy anniyhriiiyy ayy: 


of these parts having been persecuted or oppressed in the fatherland, 
had flocked to this promised land in search of a home. To reach 
their wives, children and rela- 


this goal many permitted themsely 
tives to be sold into that state of bondage or slavery known as time- 
servants or “Redemptionists.” It has been stated that all of these emi- 
grants were poor, and in respect to their spiritual state in an equally 
deplorable condition. This 
in the whole township of Providence, then yet undivided, there existed 
but two places of public worship, viz.,a Mennonite meeting-house and 
the Episcopal church (St. James’), near the Perkiomen, then in charge 
of a missionary, who cared little or nothing for the spiritual welfare of the 
poor Germans, and whose church-warden was the chief dealer in these 
white slaves in this and the adjoining county of Chester. Thus, with- 
out pastors or teachers, the multitude had grown up ignorant, wild and 
wanton. In some places ministers who were suspended in Germany, 
or else self-called preachers, had stolen into the fold and made their 
st more hardened and profligate, and the souls that still loved 


may be surmised from the fact that 


hearers 
order and sought spiritual food had been led astray by various sects 
and were scattered or despised and scoffed at falsely by others. 

In this critical state of things Muhlenberg, the man for the hour, 


arrived and grappled with the situation. The perseverance and exec- 
utive ability of the young pastor, then in his thirtieth year, may be 
judged from the fact that within a trifle over a year after his arrival, 
Wednesday, January 5, 1743 (O. S.), the vestry (Airchenrath) resolved 
to build a church of stone, 54 feet long by 39 feet wide, somewhat 
Perry Melchior Bchlenborg after the style of the Episcopal church at Perkiomen, built 1721, at 
(From the Original Plate.) an estimated cost of £200 sterli Of this sum about one-half had 

been pledged—partly cash, partly —while some, too poor 

ive either, offered their labor. From whe the remainder was to come was an enigma. However, it was 


mater 


to 


ig 
resolved to commence with the work and trus 


in Providence. 
Preparations were at once made to prepare the building materials during the winter, before the spring work 


commenced, The work was cheerfully undertaken, 
notwithstanding that a school-house was built during 
the past year. Stone was quarried and hauled to the 
intended site while the ground was hard; trees were 
given, felled, hewn and sawed; limestone was pro- 
cured and sledded to a convenient spot preparatory 
to burning into lime when the building commenced; 


door and window frames were made by such members 
Even the chil- 


as had a knowledge of joiner work. 
dren in some families did their share by splitting and 
shaving the oaken shingles, which had to season be- 


fore using, As soon as the weather permitted the 


foundations were dug, and so earnestly did the par. 
ishioners labor that when the spring opened the work 
had so far progressed that on Monday, May 2, 1743, the 
corner-stone of the new church was solemnly laid in the 


presence of a large multitude. The services com- 
menced with the old German hymn, “Commend thy 
ways and all that grieves thy heart, to God,” etc., fol- 
lowed by a sermon from Zech. xiv. 17. This text was 
selected for encouragement and in reference to the 
straitened circumstances of the congregation. It 
was at this service that the church wa yen its name, 
“Die 
saint but in honor of Augustus H. Franke the founder 
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of the Halle Orphan House, under the auspices of which institution Muhlenberg was induced to come to these 


shores. 


The energies of the congregation were now bent to rear the structure. It is stated by well-founded 


traditions that during the harvest time, while the men were gathering the crops, the women wheeled mortar, 


and tended the masons, so that the work should not be retarded. On Monday, September 12th, the first service 
was held within the bare walls, and at this service it was wisely determined not to dedicate the house to 
its pious uses until completed. Strenuous efforts were made to this effect and to reduce the debt due on 
the edifice, which still amounted to £50, notwithstanding that Muhlenberg gave his year’s salary to the 
object. This took two years more of earnest effort on the part of the congregation; and, at last, on St. 
Michael, the Archangel’s day, Sunday, September 29, 1745, the solemn dedication of the edifice to the 
service of Almighty God took place. Four clergymen, the pastor and Revs. Brunholtz, Schaum and Kurz 


‘Tur Cuurcn Occurrep By CONTINENTAL SOLDIERS. 


conducted the service in the presence of several hun- 
dred persons. 
A few months before the church was dedicated 
Muhlenberg married and located in the house just 
north-east of the church, 1745-1761. Here his chil- 
dren were born, baptized and raised, three of whom 
were destined to move in the highest ranks of their 
country’s service, viz.: John Peter Gabriel Muhlen- 
berg, the Preacher and Soldier, Major-General in 
the U. S. army, member of the Supreme Executive 
Council; Vice-President of the State, and afterwards 
U. S. Representative and Senator; Frederick Augus- 
tus Conrad, Preacher and Statesman, member of 
Continental Congress—twice elected Speaker of 
Pennsylvania Legislature, also Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in the first Congress under the 
Constitution; and Gothilf Heinrich Ernst, Theolo- 
gian, Pastor and Scientist—best known for his re- 


searches in Botany. 

With the exception of two General Synods held 
1750 and 1760, nothing of general interest occurred in 
the church until after the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and being on the highway to Reading, where some 
army stores were ocated, the Rev. Pastor Muhlen- 
berg, who, in 1776, had returned to his house adjoin- 
ing the church, was subjected to much annoyance 
from travellers along the highway. On the night of 
the 19th of September, 1777, the whole American 
army, with Washington at their head, marched down 
the road; they had crossed the Schuylkill at Parker's 


Ford, five miles distant, after the incipient battle near the White Horse in Chester county. Four days later a 


detachment of troops returned, and encamped around 


the church, raided the vicinity but did no damage to the 


buildings. It was not until the arrival of General Armstrong with the ennsylvania Militia, Saturday, September 


27,1777, that the church was seized for military pur} 


poses, and troops quarte 


red within the sacred edifice, the 


altar serving the officers for a mess table, while the pulpit was filled with munitions of war; the pews, floor and 


galleries were littered with dead leaves and straw in lieu of bedding for the tired officer 
with by Muhlenberg they called him a Hessian and threatened to burn the buildings. 

not carried out when they left in the first week in October. 
hough happily it escaped serious damage ; it was not until 
used exclusively for church purposes. 
Rev. H. M. Muhlenberg entered into rest; three days later 
the presence of a vast multitude of strangers, many from 


stantly used by detachments of soldiers for shelter, t 
about 1780 that the church was again renovated and 
note occurred until Sunday, October 7, 1787, when the 
his earthly remains were consigned to the grave, in 


Philadelphia and other points. The remains of the 


On being remonstrated 
This threat fortunately was 
For the next two years the church was almost con- 


Nothing further of 


Patriarch repose just back of the church. 


It was during the pastorate of Rev. Frederick G. Weiland, about the beginning of this century, that a stove 
was introduced into the church; this was opposed by the older Germans, who pointed with pride to the fact 
that for over sixty years they had worshiped God, in the coldest weather, without a fire, and prophesied the down- 
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fall of the church should such unheard-of notions prevail. The next matter of historical interest within these 
sacred walls after the Washington funeral services, July, 1800, and the three hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation, October, 1807, was the centennial services of the church, April 29—May 2, 1843, on which occasion 
Rey. J. W. Richards, a grandson of Muhlenberg, preached a jubilee sermon, “The fruitful retrospect,” which was 
the main feature of the joyful festival. The ancient structure continued in service until 1853, when the congre- 
gation had increased to such an extent as to make it necessary to erect a much larger church, almost adjoining 
the old landmark. It is to be hoped that the sacred edifice with its interior furnishings may be kept intact and 
in repair, and although no longer used for regular worship, may long remain a monument and proud landmark 
in the history of the Lutheran Church in America. 


O Chureh ! that of old proudly flourished, 
Upon thee decay gently falls, 

And the founders by whom thou wert nourished 
Lie low in the shade of thy walls. 

No stone need these pioneer sages 


Briann emacs eaten g He fockea 
THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


HE city of Providence, at the head of Narragansett Bay, was founded in 1636 by Roger Williams, an exile 
from Salem. Deeming the Indians to be the rightful owners of the land, he obtained from Canonicus and 
Miantonomi, the chief sachem of the tribe of the Narragansetts, a grant of their territory. His settle- 

ment began with only six persons, but as the liberal views of the colonists became known others flocked to them 
from various places. Two years before 
the founding of Providence by Williams, 
another settlement had been made within 
the territory of Rhode Island by Black- 
stone. This was about three miles above 
the Pawtucket Falls, in what is now the 
town of Cumberland. 

The Rey. Wm. Blackstone, a Church 
of England clergyman, according to his 
own statement, “left England to get from 
under the power of the Lord Bishops,” 
and then, later on, left Massachusetts to 
escape “the power of the Lord Brethren” 
—the Puritans. He was a man of kindly 
heart and generous nature, but eccentric. 
He used to come frequently to Providence 
from Cumberland to preach the Gospel. 
He made but little, if any, effort to attract 
other settlers about him, and lived a life ae 
of studious seclusion. His eulogist says: Sur aN 
“He had come to America seeking the s SNE 
iberty he could not enjoy in England, but PEO Uist sanneemeee 
he had hardly become settled at Shawmut 
—now Boston—before he saw himself surrounded by men who were even more narrow in many way 
he had left behind in England. He uttered no complaints, provoked no quarrels, but quietly sold his lands and 
again retired from the face of civilization and took up his solitary abode in the wilderness.” Blackstone and 
Williams were in advance of their age in holding very liberal views, so that Rhode Island has justly rejoiced in 


s than those 


the fame of her two pioneers 

The first religious organization in Providence was the Baptist Society, formed in 1639, The present place 
of worship occupied by their descendants and successors, was opened for services May 28, 1775. It is a wooden 
building, 80 feet square, with a graceful steeple at the west end, 196 feet high, built after designs of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. The old-time interior has been changed by the removal of the square pews and the substitution of 
a new pulpit for the former one, which was overhung by a sounding-board. The old bell on an older building 


bore the following inscription : 
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“For freedom of conscience, the town was first planted 5 


Persuasion, not force, was used by the people. 


Me risen 
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‘The church is the oldest, and has not recanted, 
Enjoying and granti 


pell, temple and steeple,” 
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s in America.” The members 
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infants and had regarded pouring water on 
candidates for baptism as valid. Shortly be- 


ise sav d i | Ree Wy / 


Lyi bei fhe Sa dtarre% y" Common slice # sec Roy We SMa ang,“ fore 1639 views now called Baptist began to 

: | B elas be entertained by the Providence settlers. 

18s i Ht ae Infant baptism was objected to and immer- 

ee st SU ees s oe % sion was insisted upon. Roger Williams be- 
A Rocer WILLIAMS’ Manuscripr IN rie Brow UNIverstry Lieary. came the first pastor of this new organiza- 


tion. The records state that “the church at 
first met for worship in a grove, unless in wet and stormy weather, when they assembled in private houses.” The 
first meeting-house was built in 1700 by Parson Tillin 
1726, and, 


ast at his own expense. A second building fol onal in 
stated, the present one in 1775. A great division of the congregation took place in 1771 over the 
rite of confirmation, which up to that time had been generally practiced by the Baptists. Dr. James Manning 
shortly before had removed to Providence with the Rhode Island College (now Brown University), of which he 
was president, His views on confirmation were antagonized by many of the Baptists who held to its necessity. 
Finally, upon the withdrawal of these persons and their pastor, Dr. Manning 


became the minister of the first 
church, A controversy now of another sort sprang up. It was about singing in meeting. Dr, Manning claimed 
that it should be made a part of the public worship, but others were bitterly opposed to it. How strange that 
music should be thought a hindrance to devotion! 

The college of which he was at the head 
began at Warren, R. I., but in 1770 was re- 
moved to Providence. Buildings were grad- 
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ually erected for the institution, but all building 
operations and all colle 


RUPEE 


re duties were inter- 


rupted by the Revolution. From 1776 to 1782 
the central college buildi 


rEae. 


was occupied as a 


barracks and hospital for the American and 
French troops, and was in a badly damaged 
condition when the troops were withdrawn. The 


ee 
min cary 


name of the college was changed to “ Brown 
Uni 


Brown, i 


ity” in 1804, in honor of Nicholas 


s generous friend and benefactor, whose 
endowments exc 


2eded $160,000, representing a 
much larger value than it does now. Before 


1770 very little attention had been given to 


a ee 


education in the Providence colony. The text- 


PaMPHLEr Controversy BeTWEEN Rocrr WILLIAMS AND GroRGE Fox. 
From the originals, 


books used in the few small private schools 
were the primer, the Bible and the spelling- 
book. It was claimed that “ when one could read, write and do a sum in the rule of three he was fit for business.” 


It is not surprising that Rhode Island honors the memory of Roger Williams. He is worthy of honor 


whether we consider his work of founding a new State upon broad princi 
we consider the character of the man himself. Hi satility was remarkable. He was by turns scholar, minister, 
trader, farmer, diplomatist, legislator and judge. He was not faultless, but he was large minded and affectionate, 
h are to-day everywhere 


nies of justice and liberty, or whether 


ve 


public spirited, and in advance of his age in understanding some of the things wh 


accepted. As one has said: “The little glimmering light which hung like a halo over the cradle of infant Provi- 
dence has brightened and expanded until it irradiates the world,” 
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New England, t 
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Richard Gibson, a graduate of Cambridge, Eng 
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Queen’s Cuarer, PortsMouTH. 


I 


and. 


to do so again, whereupon, “ being a scho 


lar anc 
did in the next ship.” All of which means that 
For ninety years after that there is no evidence 
held there, although no d 
the river and harbor, was given to the 
Queen’s Chapel, in honor of Queen Caro 
sels. The Rev. Arthur 
rectorship was that of the Rev. Dr. Chas. Burroughs, w 

The wooden chapel having been destroyed in 1807, 
corner-stone being laid on St. John’s Day of that year. 
his opening sermon the R 
and simplicity of its decor: 
of the requirements of the church ritual, lead now to t 
will be as long as it stands 
bor and river, and, surrounded 
by its tombs in which sleep the 


church in 1 
ine, wife of ti 


h 


3rowne, who became rector in 1 


sv, James Morss spoke of “th 
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Piscataqua river, just where the river, widening to meet the sea, forms 


came here in 1623 to better their fortune’ 


ment was made for mercantile purposes, 


act, some of the most important accessions to the population of tk 
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h of England, i 
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732, and a wooden building was erected. 


JOHN’S CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


he only sea-port of New Hampshire, is situated on the 


assing beauty. Its first settlers were adventurers, who 
s,and although Portsmouth in 
cd to some extent the prevailing religious sentiment of 
ne newcomers were not decidedly Puritan, The sett! 
rather than as a refuge for tho: 
lom to enjoy their own religious views and practices. 


le- 


Se 
In 
nis 
he founders of Exeter (one of the four plantations), who 
*uritan colony of Boston and who were driven out on ac- 
had taken in the famous Arminian controversy of 1638. 

services of any kind in Portsmouth were those of tl 
n 1638. The minister of the settlement was the 
e continued to officiate until 1642, when he was sum- 
g infants and marrying people on the Isles of 
done so, and declared his entire readiness 
as permitted to return to England, which he 


he 
Rev. 


eman, he w 


bson, being a Churchman, was banished by the Puritans, 


regular ministrations of the Church of England bi 
onal services. 


eing 
king 
It was called 
second George, who gave prayer-books and altar-ves- 
736, was in charge for nearly forty years. Another 


The present site, on a hill overloo 


ong 


vhich lasted for nearly half a century. 


the present brick church was erected in its place, the 
It was then regarded as a fine piece of ar In 


is superb edifice, the elegance of its structure, the beauty 


chitecture. 


ations.” Although the improvement in architectural taste, and the better understanding 


he erection of more elaborate buildings, old St. John’s 


an interesting structure. It is one of the landmarks to be seen on entering the har- 


remains of distinguished families, 
it presents a rare picture. 

Two very strange things al- 
ways awaken the attention of the 
One is the old font of 
porphyritic marble. The bowl is 
of oval shape, divided into two 
parts. It was probably an an- 
cient reliquary, not a font, and 
was captured from the French 
off the coast of Africa. It was 
then very old, and was being sent 
to a Roman mission station in 
Senegal from a cathedral in Portu- 
gal. The other is the “dole of 
bread,” piled up high on the 
brass cover of this font for the 


visitor. 


use of the poor. In 1779, the 
4 


GovERNon 
9 


BENNING WENIWORTH’S Mansion. 


Hon. Thos. Atkinson died leaving a bequest of £200 to St. John’s, to be invested, and the interest used for the poor. 
For a century past no Sunday has dawned but that the loaves of bread are there for the poor women who stay 
after service to receive their portion, The parish has this old building and the new Christ Church. The latter 
was erected in accordance with the terms of the will of Mr. George M. Marsh, and although nominally a new 
parish is, with St. John’s, under the rectorship of the Rev. H. E. Hovey. It also has two rectories, a chapel, an 
orphan asylum and a hospital, in all seven buildings. One of the former rectors of St. John’s is the Rector in 
“The Poet’s Tale,” in Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” and two miles or so from the present business 
centre of the town is the old home of Governor Benning Wentworth, who also figured so prominently in that 
poem. The building is substantially as when he left it; it is a curious, rambling old place, and in it, so the story 
goes, he graced a banquet, on the night of his birthday, by marrying Martha Hilton, his maid-servant. 


And now the ceaseless turning of the mill Of the Established Church; with smiling face And said unto the Reverend Arthur Brown: 
Of Time, that never for an hour stands still, He sat beside the Governor and said grace; “ This is my birthday ; it shall likewise be 
Ground out the Governor's sixtieth birthday, And then the feast went on, as others do, My wedding-day; and you shall marry me!” 
And powdered his brown hair with silver-gray. But ended as none other I e’er knew. 

‘The robin, the forerunner of the spring, The listening guests were greatly mystified, 
‘The blue-bird with his jocund carolling, hen they had drunk the King, with many a cheer, None more so than the rector, who replied 
‘The restless swallows building in the eaves, The Governor whispered in a servant's ear, “ Marry you? Yes, that were a pleasant task, 


‘The golden buttercups, the grass, the leaves, Who disappeared, and presently there stood Your Excellency; but to whom? I ask.”” 

The lilacs tossing in the winds of May, Within the room, in perfect womanhood, The Gov To this lady here,” 
All welcomed this majestic holiday! ‘A maiden, modest and yet self-possessed, And beckoned Martha Hilton to draw near 

He gave a splendid banquet, served on plate, Youthful and beautiful, and simply dressed. came and stood, all blushes, at his side. 


Such as became the Governor of the State, Can this be Martha Hilton? Tt must be ! 
Who represented England and the Ki 


Governor cried : 


The rector paused. ‘The imy 
Yes, Martha Hilton, and no other she! “This is the lady; do you hesitate? 

‘And was magnificent in everything. Dowered with the beauty of her twenty years, Then I command you as Chief Magister 
He had invited all his friends and peers,— How ladylike, how queenlike she appear The rector read the service loud and clear : 


‘The Pepperels, the Langdons, and the Lears, ‘The pale, thin crescent of the days gone by “ Dearly beloved, we are gathered here,” 

‘The Sparhawks, the Penhallows, and the rest ; Is Dian now in all her majesty ! ‘And so on to the end. At his command 

For why repeat the name of every guest ? Yet scarce a guest perceived that she was there, On the fourth finger of her fair left hand 

But I must mention one, in bands and gown, Until the Governor, rising from his chair, The Governor placed the ring; and that was all : 
‘The rector there, the Reverend Arthur Brown, Played slightly with his ruffles, then looked down, — Martha was Lady Wentworth of the Hall! 


One commentator on the poem says: “The poet states that the rector hesitated—the record shows no 
evidence of anything of the sort. The stout-hearted rector no doubt remembered at once that the Church 
could know no difference in social rank between the governor and the servant. The marriage was duly solem- 
nized, and the husband and wife each loved honored and cherished the other until the death of the Governor in 
1770 did them part.” 


fasaan 


BIRMINGHAM MEETING, PENNSYLVANIA. 


QUAKER meeting-house, with its atmosphere savoring 
of peace and quiet——and battle, strife and bloodshed : 
that two subjects so totally antagonistic should by any 

means become connected with each other is not often the 
case. However, these two extremes did meet in Pennsyl- 
vania, on the verdant hills skirting the Brandywine, in Chester 
county, and now form an important part of the revolutionary 
history of our country. It was there at the battle of the 
Brandywine, fought Thursday, September 11, 1777, where the 
patriots so gallantly opposed the invader, that the quiet 
meeting-house of the Birmingham Friends became the point 
which virtually turned the tide of battle in favor of the enemy. 
Situated on a secluded plateau, at a considerable elevation 
above the limpid Brandywine, the building at the present day 
presents much the same appearance as when built some 
twenty-three years before the battle. It is similar to the 
usual Chester county Friends’ meetings ; like all structures 
of the kind it faces the south, with small projecting gables 
over the doors; it is but one story in height, and is built of 
the rough stone found in the vicinity, the joints pointed with 
white mortar, the outside woodwork painted a spotless white, Marquis bE LA FAYETTE, 
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while the interior is devoid of all paint or ornament, The “ upping stone,” or horse-block, still stands in its 
place in front of the structure, speaking silently of days gone by. Such is Birmingham Meeting-house, the his- 
tory of which dates back to the early days of William Penn. 

It was at the Chester Quarterly Meeting, held 9th Mo., 3d, 1690, that the Chichester Monthly Meeting 
moved “that Concord first day meetings be held every fourth first day at William Brinton’s in Birmingham.” 
This arrangement continued until early in 1694, when a request was made to the Monthly Meeting for an addi- 
tional service ; that august body, however, decided that “ it should continew at present as it is.” Thus the matter 
rested for ten years, when, 8th Mo., 
gth, 1704, two Friends, John Ben- 
nett and Elizabeth Webb, in behalf 
of the Friends along the Brandy- 
wine, requested, with the advice of 
the Concord Preparative Meeting, 
“that they might have A meeting 
att John Bennet’s house this winter 
time because of their farr living 
from Concord Meeting house.” 
The Meeting, as the old record tells 
us, granted the request for a meet- 
ing to be held on alternate First- 
days and Fifth-days during the 
winter season: “after well waying 
and considering for the ease of 
friends and service of Truth did 
agree and conclude to grant the 
request, with the advice of the 
quarterly Meeting.” 

Thirteen years later, r2th Mo., / 
3d, 1717, they made an application . . Ee Soe 
to the Monthly Meeting for per- ‘Tue ENTRANCED SPEAKER PROPHESYING THE BATTLE OF BRANDYWINE. 
mission to hold meetings of their 
own throughout the entire year. In the following year this proposal was brought before the Quarterly Meeting, 
with the additional request that they be allowed to build a meeting-house. Leave was given, provided that the 
Birmingham Friends could agree with the Monthly Meeting as to a suitable situation, which would not interfere 
with the Concord Meeting. At the next Quarterly Meeting, r2th Mo., gth, 1718, it was reported that all par- 
ticulars had been amicably agreed upon. The Quarterly Meeting giving its consent, an acre of Elizabeth Webb's 
ed for three pounds in 1721; the next year a meeting-house was built of cedar logs; it was a 
during the inclement season, 


land was purchas 
primitive affair, without even a chimney or any provision for warming the buildin, 
but it remained in use until about 1763, when it was replaced by the west end of the present structure. 

g-house is that shortly after the new building was finished, at a 


A curious tradition in relation to the meetir 
special meeting held on a First-day afternoon, the following incident took place: A public Friend had come amongst 
them and the meeting was held at his call. It was during harvest time; the afternoon was warm and clear and 
everything was typical of peace and happiness: not a cloud was on the horizon, and the warm sunlight shining in 
the west window illumined the old Friends on the preacher's gallery and glistened upon the snow-white hair of 
the speaker. He was a plain, untutored farmer, and he spoke of the Saviour’s love and of the meek and gentle 
Redeemer, whose whole teachings were embodied in the duties of man towards his neighbor. He also spoke of 
the Millennium, “when universal peace should reign supreme over the whole world, yea, even as it does over the 
hills and vales of the Brandywine.” Hardly had these words been uttered than a change came over the 
grasping the back of the seat in front of him, with a look of horror on his face, and eyes protruding from their 
sockets, he exclaimed: “Look! look! the vision of God is upon me.” Then with his eyes fixed upon vacancy, 
and in a hollow voice, to the surprise and horror of the meeting, he described an awful scene of strife and 
bloodshed; the clash and turmoil of a battle, the groans of the wounded, the ht of mangled corpses as they 
lay upon the ground and within the portals of the meeting-house in the glowing light of the setting sun,—all 
came before the vision of the entranced speaker and were vividly pictured to his astonished hearers. At last 
he sank down exhausted in his seat. The silence which followed was painful, while some of the older Friends 
sat with bowed heads meditating upon the strange scene just passed. The women and younger members 
stlessness ; the moments seemed hours, until at last one of 
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present gave vent to their uncanny feelings by their re 
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his hand and thus broke the Meeting. 


The Friends now 
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these operations being visible on the floor even to the present day, 
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he had seen this place before ina dream in England, and that he would be shot ere he reached the low wall. 
Then, spurring his horse forward and urging his men on to the charge, he fell, pierced with a bullet, the legend 


states, at the hands of an American captain who proved to be his half-brother. 
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The wounded officer was 


carried into the Meeting-house, and there within the plain white walls the nobleman ended his earthly career. 
He also found his resting-place in an unknown grave in the old graveyard. 

Nothing of particular interest occurred after the Revolution in connection with this old Quaker shrine until 
the year 1825, when General La Fayette during his visit to America made a special visit, July 25,1825, to Bir- 
mingham Meeting. When the distinguished visitor came in sight of the Meeting-house, he arose in his carriage 
and addressed himself in French to his son and companions, speaking animatedly for some time anc pointing 
out to them the different positions of the armies. He pointed out the spot in a field of Jacob Bennett, a short 
distance east and south of where the road from the Meeting-house comes in at right-angles with the east and 
west road, as the place where he was wounded. He then proce 
course had assembled to receive him. Birmingham Meeting 


eded to the Meeting-house, where a large con- 
has always been a point of interest to strangers, as 
well as to students of local and revolutionary history, and from the solid appearance of its venerable walls, it 
bids fair to remain for many years to come the monument of one of the most important actions in American 
history. 


‘Tue Barrie-cRounn AS IT 
1s To-pay. 


TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


F America has a church entitled to be called her Westminster Abbey, the distinction certainly belongs to 
Trinity Church in the city of New Yor Her antiquity, the beauty and massiveness of her edifice, the men 
of national prominence who have ministered at her altars, worshipped in her pews and now s| eep in the 
shadow of her spire, the events of national significance celebrated within her walls, her catholicity of spirit and 
her revenues, all seem to claim for her this distinction, Her history dates back nearly to the foundation of the 
city. In the year 1696 the growing English congregation in New York became very much dissatisfied with the 
little stone church in the fort in which they had worshipped since the English occupation of New Amsterdam in 
1664. Subscriptions were at once opened for erecting a new edifice, and were generally responded to by the 
people. Governor Fletcher gave twenty-five pounds, the revenues of the “ King’s Farm” for seven years, and a 
very curious perquisite of his—*all wefts, wrecks, and drift whales that should come ashore on the island of 
Nassau” (Long Island). A sum of money, about seventeen pounds, that had been collected for the redemp- 
tion of Christian captives “in galleys” and not used, was also applied to this purpose. The Jews also aided, 
and many Jewish contributors are shown by the church records to have given sums ranging from 11d. to Al 2s. 
for aid in “ building the steeple.” 

The church was completed in 1696 and was, for its day, a beautiful and imposing edifice, more especially so 
after its enlargement in 1737. It stood on the present site of Trinity, but fronted toward the west or on Hudson 
river. It is said to have been one hundred and forty- 
one hundred and seventy-five feet high, wh 


ight feet long and seventy-two feet wide, and with a steeple 
h was the pride of the city, insomuch that in the act of Assembly 
of 1697 confirming the charter the steeple was named as well as the church. Over the main entrance was a 
long Latin inscription reciting the date of the establishment of the church, the circumstances of its endowment 
and building, etc. In return for the many valuable gifts by His Excellency Colonel Benjamin Fletcher, Captain- 
General and Governor-in-Chief of the province, who gave liberally from his private fortune, Mr. Joseph Everts 
was ordered to lay out to the Governor for his pew, space in the east part of the church next the chancel, to 
remain forever to the aforesaid use, or for the use of others as his Excellency should direct. A gallery was also 
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built on the south side for the use of the Governor and Council. In 1697, King William gave the church a 
charter, and on February 6th of that year the first services were held by the Rector, Rev. William Vesey, who 
was ordained by the Bishop of London (nominally the first Rector). The missioner Keith, writing a year or two 
after, said: “At New York there was a brave congregation of people belonging to the church as well as a very 
fine fabric, and the Rev. Mr. Vesey was very much esteemed and beloved both for his ministry and good life.” 
Mr. Vesey died in 1746 and was succeeded by the Rev. Henry Barclay, who had been a catechist to the 
Mohawks and came to Trinity from St. Peter’s, Albany, and on Mr. Barclay’s death, in 1764, the Rev. 
tant, assumed the Rectorship and continued the succession to the 


Samuel Auchmuty, who had been his a 
Revolution. 

The church was not fully paid for when built, and the people for some years were burdened with a debt. 
In 1705, in the reign of Queen Anne, Lord Cornbury being Governor, partly to relieve this burden, a grant was 
made to Trinity parish of the “ Queen’s Farm,” lying on the west side of Broadway from the present St. Paul’s 
Chapel north to Skinner road (now Christopher street) ; this, with the King’s Farm, given by Fletcher, being the 
initium of the present valuable Trinity Church property. St. Paul’s Chapel, at the corner of Fulton and Broad- 
way, almost as reverend and historic as Trinity itself, was built in 1763-6 with the funds of Trinity Church. The 
representation of the “Giving of the Law on 
Mt. Sinai” over the altar was added later by 
Major L’Enfant, the famous French engineer 
who planned the capital city at Washington. 
St. George’s Chapel, on Beekman street, had 
previously been built. 

All through the Colonial era Trinity con- 
tinued to be the State church, the scene of 
many courtly ceremonials and funeral pageants 
of celebrities. It will be interesting to recall 


some of the features of these great days. 
April 21, 1737, was ushered in with the ring- 
ing of bells and firing of cannon, for the 
Governor had ordered a day of Thanksgiving 
and rejoicing for His Sacred Majesty’s happy 
deliverance from the dangers of the sea he had 
met with in his late passage from Holland to 
England and of his safe arrival there. Divine 
ce was appointed at Trinity Church, and 
thither at the appointed hour came a dis- 
RtEeE SH OWNG IST RPMO SICH ere tinguished train, with His Excellency the Gov- 
From an old print, ernor, escorted by a detachment of His Ma- 
jesty’s regular troops, and attended by the 
principal magistrates and gentlemen of the city, all in the brilliant uniforms and costumes of the period. Swords 
clanked and plumes were doffed as they filed in. The Rev. Mr. Charlton preached from Psalm cxliv: 15 and 
performed the thanksgiving services, after which the brilliant cavalcade returned to the fort, where salvos of 
cannon were fired and His Majesty’s and the provincial healths were drunk, the festivities concluding with an 
illumination in the evening. Three years later a procession of a different character entered the church; it 
came to inter the remains of the wife of Lieutenant-Governor Clarke by the side of her mother and Lady 
Cornbury in a vault underneath the church. The funeral was one of great solemnity; it was attended by a 
large part of His Majesty’s Council, members of the General Assembly, the ministers and most of the principal 
inhabitants. All through the colonial days these féte and funereal occasions alternated. All new governors and 


ser 


BROADWAY IN THE OL 


mayors after being inducted into office completed the ceremony by attending service in Trinity Church, and 
the occasion was “imposed” to them by a sermon from the Rector. The celebration of the capture of Quebec 
on October 15, 1759, is also described as having been of great interest. 

At the opening of the war of the Revolution Mr. Auchmuty retired to Brunswick, and the Rev. Charles 
Inglis, later Bishop of Nova Scotia, became acting Rector, This gentleman was an ardent loyalist, and was not 
looked upon with favor by the active patriots of the city. When Lord Howe evacuated Boston, in the spring of 
1776, Washington supposed that New York would next be attacked, and accordingly transferred his army thither. 
On April 18th the Commander-in-Chief arrived, and, being a churchman, attended service at Trinity. During 
the American occupation Mr. Inglis professed to be in great terror of the patriot army. He persisted in reading 
the prayers for the King, and threats of personal violence, it is said, were uttered against him by some of the 
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more zealous patriots. Indeed, he 
wrote to his ecclesiastical superiors 
in England that his life was in 
danger. On one occasion, he said, 
while he was officiating and had 
proceeded at some length with the 
services, a company of one hundred 
and fifty men marched in with 
drums beating, fi 
bayonets fixed as 


playing, and 
going to battle. 


§ 


The congregation was thrown into 
terror. Several women fainted, and 
he expected to be fired at when he 
read the collects for the royal family. 
No disturbance was made, however, 
and it appears from the researches 
of later historians that the soldiers 
simply marched in a body to attend 
divine service as their custom was, 


with no hostile intention whatever. 

After the battle of Long Island, August 18, 1776, the British occupied the city. Five days after they took 
formal possession, September 21st, a fire broke out in a low drinking-house near Whitehall street in the south- 
eastern corner of the city, and, fanned by a strong wind, it swept uncontrollably through the town. It ran up 
Whitehall street to Broadway, thence up the east side of that street to Beaver, where, impelled by a change of 
wind, it leaped the street and rushed up the west side sweeping everything on that side to the North river. 
Trinity Church with its rectory and charity school and the Lutheran Church were directly in its path; for a few 
in an open space, might be spared, but 


moments the frightened spectators hoped that the noble edifice, standi 
the sparks that filled the air caught the shingles of the roofs and all four buildir 
of ruins. St. Paul’s also caught, but its roof being flat the citizens were able to walk out upon it and quench 
the flames with buckets of water. The fire was checked at last only by the open grounds and stone buildings 
of Columbia College. 

The heavy losses caused by the fire and the unsettled condition of affairs prevented the rebuilding of the 
church until 1787, when a committee was appointed to erect a new edifice, after plans proposed by Dr, Bard and 
drawn by Mr. Robinson. The church was consecrated March 25, 1788, by the Right Reverend Samuel Provost, 
D.D., with appropriate ceremonies, President Washington and his family being present and seated in the richly 
ornamented and canopied pew which had been set apart for their use by the vestr s were also designated 
in the new church for the use of the Governor of the State and for members of Congress. In 1796 the vestry 
met and ordered a “ring of bells” from Lon- 
don. They arrived in 1797 in the ship 
Favorite, whose captain, Drummond, received 
the thanks of the vestry for his care of them. 
They were given into the hands of a com- 
mittee to be hung; this committee was also 
empowered to permit any number of ringers 
to ring them by way of practice, but they 
were not to be paid. These bells still chime 
in Trinity steeple, incomparable for their 
sweetness and purity of tone. 

Bishop Provost continued to act as rector 
of Trinity until 1800, when he resigned, and 
was succeeded by Rev. John Henry Hobart, 
who,on the death of Bishop Provost, in 1815, 
was elected Bishop, but continued to hold the 
position of Rector until his death in 1830. In 
1839 it was found that the roof of the church 


were soon blackened heaps 


Pev 


was unsafe, and preparations were made for 


THE CONTINENTAL TRoops av TRINITY, taking it down. While the work was in 


progress it was also found that the walls were too slight and unsubstantial to warrant building upon them, and it 
was decided to erect a wholly new edifice. The present beautiful Gothic church, after plans by Richard Upjohn, 
was at once begun and completed ready for consecration on May 21, 1846. Great preparations were made for 
sion passed down Broadway and into the church, the sextons 
and pupils of Trinity School, the architect and 
students of the General Theological 


this event. On the day appointed a great proc 
and assistants with staves at the head, then the rectors, teache 
his assistants, the vestry of Trinity Church, visitors from the city churches. 
Seminary, trustees of Columbia College, invited guests, the clergy in surplices, and lastly, Bishop Delanc 
his robes. At the chancel rail the boys stopped, and the remainder of the procession passed up the centre aisle 


yin 


between the lines, reciting the grand psalm of consecration, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates!” A long and 
imposing service followed, ending with the administering of the communion by Bishop Delance: 

Without doubt, the most interesting event connected with Trinity, and that which contributed to give her 
national fame, was the celebration there on Saturday, July 14, 1804, of the funeral of Alexander Hamilton. The 
hung at half-mast. Business was generally 


whole city was draped in mourning and the flags on the shipping 
suspended, As the long procession escorting the remains left the house where the statesman had died, minute 
guns from the artillery in the Park and Battery were fired, and answered from the French and English war ves- 
sels in the rivers. The procession was half a mile in length, and comprised the various military companies, 
the Tammany Society, the Cincinnati, the faculty and students of Columbia College, St. Andrew’s Society, the 
the Corporation of the City and the most eminent men of the nation, At the 


General Society of Mechanics 
church, on a raised platform, with the four young sons of the dead statesman beside him—the eldest but sixteen, 
the youngest four,—Gouverneur Morris, the life-long friend of Hamilton, delivered a funeral oration full of terse, 
forcible sentences, that men of that day never forgot. Hamilton was buried on the Rector street side of the 
churchyard, and Trinity corporation erected the modest monument which bears an inscription truer than many 
sRItTY—Tue Sotprer or ArproveD VALOR—THE STATESMAN OF 


panegyrics: Tue Parrior or INcorruptiBLe INTE 
ConsumMATE Wispom. 

The burial of Commander Lawrence, killed in the engagement between the Chesapeake and the Shannon, 
June 1, 1813, and of Albert Gallatin, the patriot and statesman, in August, 1849, were occasions of almost equa 
interest and solemnity. No sketch of Trinity Church would be complete without some reference to its multiplied 
energies in the way of religious and educational effort. If its revenues are princely, its charities are in proportion. 
The parish covers nearly the entire southern portion of the city, and maintains seven churches,—Trinity, St. 
Paul's, St. John’s on Varick street, Trinity Chapel on Twenty-fifth street, St. Chrysostom on Seventh avenue, St. 
Augustine’s on Houston street, and St. Cornelius on Governor's Island. Of these, the last three are entirely 
free, while St. Paul’s and St. John’s are nearly so, there being still a few pews held in fee and beyond the contro 
of the corporation. No pews are now sold in any of the churches of the parish. In addition, twenty other 


churches outside the parish receive generous aid in the shape of annual donations. The parish also maintains 
Trinity Hospital at an annual cost of $8500 for the sick poor of the parish, and five scholarships in Trinity 
College, Hartford, and eleven in Trinity School, New York; it also endows five beds in St. Luke’s Hospital, and 
provides for the free interment of the destitute poor of the parish in St. Michael's Cemetery, Newtown, L. I. 
Daily parish schools, night schools and industrial schools are also provided. There are fifteen clergymen con- 
nected with the parish, having under their charge 5900 communicants, with 3950 children in the Sunday-schools. 


Fir Lr 


Ruins or Trinity Cuurcn arrer THE Great FIRE oF 1776. 
From a drawing made at the time. 
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OLD SWEDES’ CHURCH, WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE. 


Ge SWEDES’ CHURCH is the most important re- 


mains of the colonial enterprise of the Swedish settlers 

on the Delaware river, who, inspired by the memory of 
Gustavus Adolphus, the third of the great Vasa sovereigns 
of Sweden, and by his great war minister, Oxenstiern, 
attempted to found a New Sweden in North America. The 
date of the arrival of the first Swedish American expedition 
has been fixed as in March, 1638. ‘The ships passed 
~ into the Delaware bay early in that month, and, mak- 


ing their way up the river, landed on the first 
>” highland they had seen after passing the capes. 
This was the picturesque promontory which 
separates the waters of the Christina and the 
Brandywine creeks. The base of this highland 
was studded with rocks that effectually stopped 


_the water which they had seen overflowing 
“miles of marsh land at every flood tide as they 
sailed up the great Delaware river. The land 
of this promontory rose in wooded terraces 
that were bright with the colors of early spring 
grasses, flowers and new forest foliage, to a 
height of nearly three hundred feet in the dis- 
tance of a mile. On the east side of their 
landing-place was a sheltered harbor in which 
they moored their ships, and on the west side 
were wide stretches of meadow land covered 
at every tide by the waters of the river, and dotted with islands whose flowers and grasses glittered like emeralds 
and gold in the spring sunshine. There the Swedes made their first American settlement. They bought the land 
from a chief of the Minquas Indians, and after taking possession in the name of Queen Christina, of Sweden, they 
built a fort, a store house and a church. These buildings were inside the fort. Twenty-nine years later the 
second church was built at Crane-hook, about half a mile south of the Christina creek, Crane-hook church was 
abandoned in 1699, thirty-two years after its erection, and sixty-one years after the founding of the colony. Holy 
Trinity Church, now known as “Old Swedes,” the third of the Swedish Lutheran churches built on or near the 
site of the original Swedish American settlement, was dedicated on Trinity Sunday, 1699. 

All the political events in aid of the Swedish colonies in America, and all those, also, which had defeated the 
purpose of founding a New Sweden, had occurred before the building of Old Swedes’ Church. Gustavus Adol- 
phus had been killed six years before the arrival of the first colonists. The colonial enterprise, which had been 
conceived by this greatest of Swedish sovereigns, at the height of the nation’s power and glory, had failed in all 
but the most important of its purposes. The successful defender of religious liberty in Europe had projected his 
colonial scheme for the “spread of the Holy Gospel,” and for the founding of a New Sweden that would be a 
refuge and an abiding place for the oppressed people of the Old World. The charter for the colony which had 
een issued in 1626, stipulated that there should be no slaves in New Sweden. Civil and reli 


Gareway To THE CHuRcH YARD. 


ous liberty was to 


e secured to all its citizens, and labor was to control the products of its own efforts. How near this enterprise lay 


to the king’s heart is shown by his recalling it on the eve of the battle of Lutzen, and his instruction to carry out 
the provisions of the colonial charter he had issued. The publication of this unsigned char 


er, the year after his 
heroic death at Lutzen, aroused the people to a patriotic interest in the scheme, and kept it alive until ten expedi- 
tions had been sent to succor and reinforce the colony on the Delaware river. 

These efforts were of no avail in the politics of the New World. Sweden was too much involved to attempt 
to defend the colony either by arms or diplomacy, and it fell an easy prey to the greed of the Dutch who had 
established a colony at Manhattan, and who claimed jurisdiction over the great South river by right of its discovery 
by Henry Hudson. The Dutch, under Governor Stuyvesant, conquered New Sweden in 1655. The Dutch were 
dispossessed by the English, and the territories occupied by the Swedes were afterward included in the proprietary 
grant made to William Penn. Penn arrived in America in 1682, and the Swedes had been under his government 
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for sixteen years when Old Swedes’ Church was built. 


The new Swedish ki 


ngdom had failed, but the Christian 


religion had been planted, Christian temples had been erected, and the way opened for Penn’s peaceful and suc- 


cessful treaties with the Indians. 


The Swedes whose children built Old Swedes’ Church were the pioneers who 


blazed the forest paths for the Friends; they had successfully instituted the policy which Penn adopted and for 


which he became justly renowned. 


The Swedish king’s colonial scheme had not failed entirely. 


The Holy 


Gospel had been spread to and upon the shores of the Delaware and the Church firmly fixed in the New World. 
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in the history of t 

Delaware river. 

in the design of th 

its priestly architect, who made various suggestions, some of which were rather inc 

dimensions of the edifice. 

wide within the walls, and twenty feet high, and these were the d 
e designer naively says: 


time, were appeased by promises of tl 


y interesting history centres at 
from the site of this historic old 
The building itself is the monu- 
morating this achievement, and 
he Church in America with the 
ean leaders who successfully de- 
ndicated the rights of conscience 
Years War. 
hitect and builder of this vener- 
edifice was the Rev. Eric Bjork, 
utheran priest, who came to 


g 
gt 


rop 


arc! 


in 1697, by appointment of Charles 
XI. of Sweden. The building operations, 


re begun as quic 
, occupi' 

whole year, 17 
28,1698. The cl 


y as possible after 
ed pastor and peo- 
Phe first stone was 
hurch was dedicated 
and this was, per- 
most important ecclesiastical event 
he Swedish colonies on the 
There was nothing esthetic 
is building as conceived by 
efinite, however, as to the 
he church sixty feet long, thirty feet 
contracted for. In one of his esti- 
1 compare with the 


he sixty years 


history the Swedes had extended their settlements along the Delaware river, on both sides, from 
tle to the Falls of Trenton. The people living north of Christinahamn, as the original settlement was 


Christinahamn was the most important settlement, and al 


1 the Swedes 
, Del., and Salem, N. J., were inter- 


ristina creek, 


crossed the creek to attend service at the church, 
were growing toward the south, and 


they thought 
iving on that side of the creek, and 
Ities were overcome. The question 
side and their presenting it to the 
uth side who objected to the north 
he north side 
So it happened that this his- 


ed. 


he Rey. Reorus Torkillus, the first 
nd around it was the burial place of 
eculiar interest and regard to every 


osure, or who had seen a friend’s bod 


first colonial settlement, the place of 
ions of courts of justice and of the 
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y laid under its sod. It must have 


first military occupancy, of the first 
first permanent settlement on the 


of these apparently accidental happenings, their singular accumulation 


and ever intensifying interest make it appear that some occult influence had chosen, and was guarding this landing 
place, this altar place, this burial place, of the Swedes, to make it famous in the annals of church and state, and 
to mark it with a monument more beautiful than any mere work of art, and more valuable than any work which 
man could produce alone and for himself. 


Trinity Sunday, 1699, was a great day in the Swedish American village of Christinahamn. Holy Trinity 
Church, which had been completed, was to be dedicated on that day, and great preparations had been made for 
the entertainment of the people. There were probably less than five hundred Swedes in the colony. In 1643, at 
the time of the arrival of Governor John Printz, the number was one hundred and eighty-three. In 1654 a cen- 
sus of the Swedish and Dutch colonists made their number three hundred and sg t. Pastor Bjork in his 
s of the church building 
and much of the labor necessary for its construction had been contributed by the congregation, and now the food 
for the entertainment of the guests upon this great gala day 
gregation. As with the materials so with the food, and the prie 
contributions; among these there were five sheep, two calve 
bushels of malt, six anda half bushels of wheat, and four hundred pounds of flour; there were also three gallons 
of wine. The dedicatory s conducted by the Rev. Eric Bjork, assisted by the Rev. Andrew Rudman 
and the Rev. Jonas Aureen, Holy Trinity church, as it was on the day of its dedication, was very different from 
the present picturesque Old Swedes’ Church, It was only a rectangular barn-like structure with arched doors 
and windows. ‘There were neither porches, tower nor belfry outside, nor gallery inside. The floor, which was of 
, was newly laid, and the auditorium was furnished with deal benches for pews. The walls on the outside, 
and on each side and end of the building, were marked with inscriptions composed of letters of forged iron. 
The Rev. Eric Bjork served as pastor of Holy Trinity Church for seventeen years, or until 1714. He sailed 
from Christina on June 29,1714, and on his arrival in Sweden was appointed to the pastorate of the church in 
Fahlun, in Delcarlia, where he died in 1740. The next Swedish priest appointed to the pastorate of Holy Trinity 
Church, at Christinahamn on the Delaware, was the Rev. Andreas Harquinius. He died while making prepara- 
tions for his voyage to America, The Rev, Andreas Hesselius, and the Rev. Abraham Lidennius, were appointed 
by the Bishop of Skara to serve the Swedish congregation on the Christina. “They arrived there in May, 1713. 
The first belfry was on the south side of the church, but it was so low that the church roof broke the 
of the bell so that it could not be heard at a 
distance from the church, In November, 1772 
a new bell arrived from England and subscrip- 


diary says the consecration services were attended by hundreds of people. The mater 


was also contributed by the members of the con- 
st has left an accurate record of each individual’s 


and one quarter of venison; there were seven 


rvice wa 


br 


sound 


tions for a new tower and belfry were taken. 
The old one, however, was repaired, and the 
were not erected 


present bell-tower and belfr 
until 1802. The gallery at the west end of the 
church was built in 1773, and contained twenty- 
five pews. The porches or side arches were 
built in 1740. Two companies of British sol- 
diers were quartered in the church in August 
and September of 1777. On September 8 of 
that year Colonel McDonald, who commanded 
ent an officer to the Rev. Lawrence 


the troops, 
Girelius with an order for him to conduct divine 
service for his men. 

The increase of the English-speaking peo- 
ple in the colony caused the gradual dropping 
out of the Swedish », and on the recall of 
the Rev. Lawrence Girelius, in 1786, the vestry 


requested the King of Sweden to send a new 


; ae = am F Cae ; rei Ww 
priest who spoke English. The church, how- [2% : ra é oe ie / ERSHA 
ever, had been organized under the laws of TERT CeCe aT IGT erDC In 


Delaware, and the Rey. William Price, of Mil- 

ford, a clergyman of the Church of England, was called to the pastorate of the church and became the first 
English rector of “Old Swedes.” Thus Holy Trinity parish, founded by the Swedes a century and a half before, 
became a parish of the English Church, and finally of the American Protestant Episcopal Church, 
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increasing number of communicants. 


town co! 


builtin 1681 or 1682, and named St. Phil- 


it stood 
Meeting 


Tichael’s. But little data of the first St. Philip’s 
is now obtainable. “It was large and stately,” 


ead, and 
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ts 


citizens wors 


when, 


yerseded by 


te of 


of general as 
to this churc 


passed 


act. 
close 


has 


scription, Deus Mir Sot, with armorial bearings. 


the body of the church. The east end of the edifice was a paneled wainscot with Corinthian pilasters supporting 


ad 
should direct." On December 9, 1720 (the unfinished church being blown down by a hurricane), the Ass 
evied 
goods 


material was brick “ rough-cast.” 
ceiling was arched except over the galleries; two rows of Tuscan pillars suppor 
pillars being ornamented inside with fluted Corinthian pilasters whose capitals were as high as the cherubim in relief 


was made at “Charlestown” (now 


istincti 


ST. PHILIP'S CHURCH, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


/YSHE parent church of episcopacy in South Carolina is St. Philip’s, which stands on the east side of Church 
a few yards north of Queen. The second royal charter of King Charles IL, dated June 30, 1665, 
under which the government of South Carolina was constituted, authorized the Lords Proprietors to cause 


chapels to be built, and to appoint ¢ 


in April, 1670. The first plot of 
ntained a site for a church which 


on the southeast corner of Broad 
streets, on the present site of St. 


was surrounded by a neat white 
he material used in its construction 
press. It was usually called the 


e name was St. Philip’s. The 
hipped in this church until the year 
naving become too small for the 
it was su- 
a second edifice of brick erected @ 
the present St. Philip's. So much 

well as of special interest attaches 


These gentlemen, in addition, were authorized 
with a brick wall for the burial of Christian people.” The Governor's pew was also “to be built as he 


a duty of two pence per gallon on spirits so 
imported by aliens, the revenues to be appliec 
The new church was first opened for Divine worship on Easter Sunday, 1 
was for that dayand age. The clergy of South Carolina, writing in 1722, speak of it as “the greatest ornament 
of the city and an honour to the whole province, being not to be paralleled in His Majesty's Dominions in America.” 
t was precisely like the present St. Philip’s except that a spire and chancel have been added to the latter. The 
The interior was a beautiful example of old English church architecture ; the 


over the centre of each arch. Over the centre arch on the south were heraldic figures representi 
imploring protection of the King, and beneath the figures was the inscription, Proprius RES Ospic 
nce been adopted as the corporate seal of the parish. Over the centre arch on the north was another in- 


h that it should be noticed somewhat at 
an act for building a new church, and appointed six commissioners for carrying out the provisions of said 


gy for them. ‘The first settlement of South Carolina under 


A Stave Casts THE BURNING BRAND FROM ‘THE Dome or THe CHURCH. 


ength. On March 1, 1710, the South Carolina Assembly 


to procure “a ring of bells,’ and “a church yard to be en- 


embly 
din the province, and a further duty of five pence on all 
to completing the edifice. 

23, and a noble and stately edifice it 


1 five arches on either side, the 


the infant colony 
Nosrras, which 


There was no chancel, the communion table standing within 


the cornice of a fan-light, and between them stood the usual tables of the Decalogue, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 


Apostles’ Creed. 


The organ was imported from England, and it is said to have been used at the coronation of 


George Il. The high pulpit and reading desk stood at the east end of the church, at the northeast corner of the 
middle aisle. Governor Johnson’s pew, as appears by the old records, was “ No. Three in y* middle isle,” and was 
given in consideration of a gift of one hundred and thirty pounds toward the building of the church. 


For one hundred and twelve years the church continued to fulfil its mission through vicis 


itudes of war and 


peace, fire, pestilence and tempest, often threatened by the elements, once, in the great fire of 1796, saved only 
by the bravery of a slave who climbed to the summit of the tower and dislodged a burning brand which had fallen 
there, for which noble act the vestry manumitted him. At length, however, the hour of its destruction came. 
Before daybreak on the morning of Sunday, February 15, 1835, one of those terrible conflagrations which have 


60 


often visited Charleston, broke out on 
the water front, and before it could be 
checked swept away every vestige of 
the sacred and beloved edifice. Steps 
were at once taken to rebuild, and that 


the memory of the old church might be 
preserved it was resolved to follow in the 


new, the dimensions, plan, and order of 


architecture of the old, with the addition 
of a chancel and a spire. The corner- 


stone of the new edifice was laid on the 
old site by the Right Reverend Nathan- 
iel Bowen, D. D., Bishop of the Dioce: 
November 12, 1835. On May 3, 1838, 


e, 


services were held within its walls for 
the first time, and on the 9th of Novem- 


ber following it was solemnly conse- 
crated to the worship of Almighty God. 
In architectural proportions and beauty 
the present St. Philip's exceeds the for- 
mer, the chancel and lofty spire rising 
nearly two hundred feet. Its interior— 
whi duplicates as far as possible 
that of the former—is one of the finest 
amples of old English ecclesiastical interiors to be found in America, and the edifice itself is regarded with 
filial affection as the parent church. 


y 
h 


BOMBARDMENT OF CHARLESTON BY UNION VESsEIS IN 1863. 


St. Philip's Church in the Foreground. 


All through the colonial era it was the state 
church, and until St. Michael's was built in 1761 it 
was the only English church in the city. In former 
Be rose times it was the theatre of all public occasions—feasts, 
Pape fasts, than 
over the k 


zivings, rejoicings over a great victory, 
rth of an heir to the throne, obsequies of 
departed Kings—all were celebrated here. ch 
royal governor as he came to the colony made it a 
custom to attend se 


i 


ice there in state, with his body 
surrounding him. One of the 
pleasant traditions of the past in connection with it 


guard of councillor 


was the grand civic pageant and oration of January 
12, 1793, in honor of the French National Assembly 
which had recently declared France a republic. Fee’ 
ing in favor of France was then very high in Charles- 


ton. The tri-colored cockade was generally worn and 
the French and American color. 
together at public entertainments. This was not to 
be wondered at, for probably one-half of the better 
class of the population of Charleston at this time 
were French Huguenots whom the tyranny of the 


were intertwined 


, had driven into exile. They proposed on Jan- 
y 11, a grand parade and an oration at St. Philip’s 
in honor of the General Assembly. On the evening 
of the roth, St. Michael’s bells chimed, and a salute 
of thirteen guns was fired. At daybreak next morn- 
ing this was repeated, and at ten a grand procession 
began its march through the crowded streets toward St. Philip's. The Governor and Chief-Justice of South 
Carolina rode at its head, and then followed the French Consul, Monguerit, in full uniform, the Speaker and 
members of assembly, judg 


\N 


INTERIOR, SHOWING THE CHANCEL. 


90 


s, chancellors, and citizens generally of the town. Arrived at St. Philip’s a salute 


was fired by a regiment of infantry there drawn up, and an eloquent oration was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
61 


Coste, pastor of the French Huguenot church, The Zz Dewm was then chanted, and the services closed with the 
Flymne de Marsellaise accompanied by the organ. 

Another pageant quite as imposing, but of far different characte 
bearing the mortal remains of John C. Calhoun, South Carolina’s 


sought the old church a half century later, 
avorite son. Calhoun died at Washington, 
March 31, 1850, while Senator from South Carolina. His obsequies were duly celebrated at the capitol, and his 
coffin deposited in the Congressional cemetery pending its removal to Charleston, The remains left Washington 
on the 22d of April, and at Wilmington the coffin was put on board the steamer Miva and conveyed by water to 
Charleston, The Ma reached Charleston harbor on the morning of April 25th, and was convoyed up the bay 
by a great fleet of steamers, while the forts in the harbor fired minute guns. At the wharf, the body of the dead 
statesman was received | 


4 committee and escorted to the citadel, when it was formally delivered to the Gover- 
yed to the City Hall, escorted b 
At ten o'clock on the 26th, the procession moved from the City 
Hall, where the funeral services were performed by the Right Reverend Christopher E. Gadsden, and an address 


nor of South Carolina. From the citadel it was conve 


an immense procession, 


and there lay in state until the next morni 


was delivered by Rev. James W, Miles, Calhoun is buried nearly in the centre of St. Philip's churchyard, and a 
suitable monument marks his grave. 

The earlier ministers to South Carolina literally took their lives in their hands, the people suffering terribly 
from epidemics peculiar to that latitude; such perils were encountered by Rev. Atkin Williamson, the first resi- 
dent minister of St. Philip’s, the Rev. Samuel Marshall, who succeeded him in 1696, and others. At least two of 
her rectors, Christopher Edwards Gadsden and William B. W. Howe, became Bishops of the Diocese of South 
Carolina; a third, Edward Jenkins, w elected to the bishopric, but declined on account of his advanced : 
Jr, Robert Smith, another rector, was elected Presbyter in 1795, the feeling against an Episcopate, engendered 
by the Revolution, being then so bitter that it was not thought wise to give him the title of Bishop. St. Philip’s 


was closed during the war from 1863 to 1865, when its doors were reopened for Divine worship by Bishop Howe, 
then rector of the parish. Its steeple, like that of St. Michae 
scathed; but the earthquake of August 31, 1886, nearly shook it to the ground. A careful inspection soon after 
the shock showed that while the main body of the steeple was unhurt, a section of it immediately below the spire 
had been partly thrown down; the falling of some heavy masses of brick effected still further damage to the 
building, Repairs were prosecuted with vigor at a cost of some $21,000, and in the spring the congregation 
was able to resume worship in the original edifice. 


was a target for Federal guns, but escaped un- 


St. Philip's was never more prosperous than now, The Rector, Rev. John Johnson, has held his present 


dosition since 1872, and under his ministrations the church has three hundred and sixty-three communicants. 
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THE PILGRIM CHURCH, PLYMOUTH, 
MAS SSACHUSETTS. 


F the principles of toleration were understood in England in the 
seventeenth century they certainly were not practiced by the 
majority, It was an age of intolerance. Whatever party hap- 

pened to be in power oppressed those who would not adopt the dom- 
inant political and religious views. Had it been otherwise—had the 
tolerant spirit of to-day prevailed the ould probably have 
been no migration of the Pilgrims to these shores. But the harshness 


of the rulers of Church and State on the one hand, and the uncompro- 
mising spirit of the Puritans on the other, were overruled by Provi- 
dence in such a way that the final result was the planting on our 
shores of a colony which had much to do with the subsequent devel- 
opment and prosperity of the American nation, The Puritan party 
in England arose in the days of Queen Elizabeth. During the reign 
of 


ueen Mary a large number of her subjects fled to the continent 
of Europe to escape the persecutions growing out of that queen’s 
efforts to re-establish the Roman Catholic Church in her realms. Upon 
their return to their own land on the accession of Elizabeth, a portion 


of the exiles objected to many things in the reformed Church of THe PicRim MoNuMENt AT PLymourTH 
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England, and refused to adopt its modes 
of worship. A law was passed in 1559 
called “ The Act of Uniformity,” obliging 
all English subjects to celebrate Divine 
worship according to the Book of Com- 


mon Prayer. This law gave rise to much 
discontent, and those who refused obedi- 
ence became known as “ Puritans.” 
Some of them separated from the Church, 
but others continued in its membership, 


protesting however against some of the 
doctrines and ceremonies in use. 

In the reign of James I. the laws 
passed against the Puritans and all who 
did not conform to the established 
Church became still more severe. It was 
the attempt made to enforce these laws 
which led some of the king’s subjects 
to escape to Holland. A congregation 
of Puritans under the charge of their 
pastor, the Rev. John Robinson, took 
refuge in Leyden, where they spent 
twelve years. Although living in com- 
parative peace under the protection of the Dutch, they had a hard struggle with poverty, and were not realizing 
the wishes that had been stirred within their hearts, They wanted to establish themselves in some place where 
they could more fully carry out their political and religious principles, and so their thoughts were turned to this 
new world, Being people of small means they had great trouble in preparing for the voyage, but finally secured 
money on very hard terms of some London merchants. With this they purchased the “Speedwell,” a ship of 4o 
tons, and hired the “ Mayflower” of 180 tons. All of the exiles did not start at once, but only a portion of them 
went as pioneers; the others were to follow later. The “ Pilg the voyagers now called themselves, 
sailed from Delft Haven to Southampton, England, in the Speedwell, where the Mayflower, with other emigrants 
aboard, was waiting for them. Shortly after 


A PLyMoUTH SOLDIER AMONG THE INDIANS. 


rims,” as 


sailing, the former vessel sprang a leak, and 
hips put back to Plymouth. Some of the 
intending voyagers becoming discouraged here 
eft the party 
1620, the Ma 


both s 


and on the Sixth of September, 


flower sailed alone with her 102 


passengers. They had along and stormy voy- 
age, and the discomforts were many. It was 
not until the 9th of November that they came 
in sight of Cape Cod. They had no intention 


of landing 


in 


o far north as this, and so attempted 
to reach the Hudson river. Narrowly escaping 
shipw they put back again to Provincetown 
on Cape Cod, After making explorations along 
the coast, and having 
Indians, they finally sailed into Plymouth Bay 
and cast anchor. 

Their landing was made on the 20th of 
December, 1620, and the place of the landing, 
the rock on which they trod, has become known 
Cuurcr the whole world over as “Plymouth Rock,” 
and has become a symbol of liberty everywhere. Says De Tocqueville: “Here is a stone which the f 
few outcasts pressed for an instant, and the stone became famous, It is treasured by a nation. Its very dust is 
And what has become of the gateways of a thousand palaces? Who cares for them?” Tra- 
dition gives two persons the credit of first leaping upon Plymouth Rock. One was Mary Chilton, and the other 


John Alden. The poet has given the honor to the former in the lines: 
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“The first on Plymouth Rock to leap! 
Among the timid flock she stood, 


Rare fig 


e near the Mayflower’s prow 


With heart of Christian fortitude, 


And light heroic on her brow.” 


The religious services of the Pilgrims were held at first in the fort which was erected on the hill. 


letter 


written by De Razier,a French Protestant, about 1627, describes the building and the mode of worship thus: 


“Upon the hi 


] they have a large square house, with a flat roof made of thick sawn planks stayed with oak beams, 


upon the top of which they have six cannons which shoot iron balls of four or five pounds, and command the 


The 
hey assemble 


and are led by a sergeant. 


surrounding count 
holy days. T! 
three abreast, 
hand comes t 
so they march 
day.” The fi 
description o 
ever, on the s; 
of those whic 
a structure by another congregati 
Church of the Pilgrimage,” to com 

The spirit of these exiles is s 
Lord we bind ourselves to walk 
watchfulness over one another, d 
hereunto.” The fundamental principles of this Repub 
up on the deck of the Mayflower the day before they 
together into a’ civi 


f it has been preserved. 
ame spot. A third house was erected in 
h have been occupied by the descendants 


nown in the Covena 


covenant and combine ourselves 


furtherance of the ends thereof, and by virtue hereof t 
he general good of the Colony, unto whic 


be most meet and convenient for t 
The subsequent history of the Pilgrims, t 
their relations with th 


obedience.” 
religious and political principl 
“The Old Colony, 
Edwarc 


S. 
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.” have prov 


painter. Everett, Daniel Webster, and Rufus 


pages in telling the story of the Pilgrims, while Longfellow has made house! 


Alden and Priscilla. Looking back to-day at the won¢ 


grim colony we may well repeat Edward Everett's questior 


in good order and each sets down his arms near him, 
rst regular meeting-house for religious services was built on the north side of the Town Square. No 
It was taken down in 1683 when another building was erected, not, how- 


1744. 


of t 


on was built very near g 
memorate “the pilgrimage of our puritan fathers to this place.” 
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lower part they use for their Church, where they preach on Sundays and the usual 
by beat of the drum, each with his musket or firelock, in front of the captain’s door, 
Behind comes the Governor in a long robe; beside him on the right 
he preacher with his cloak on, and on the left hand the captain with his s 


de arms and cloak on, and 
hus they are constantly on guard night and 


The building now standing is the fourth in order 
1e First Congregational Society in America. In 1840 
the site of the first meeting-house and called “ The 


o 


opted by them. In it they said: “In the name of the 


in all our ways according to His holy ordinances and in mutual love to, and 
epending wholly and only upon the Lord 
ic ar 
landed : 


our God to enable us by His grace 
e contained in the Articles of Association they drew 
“In the presence of God and one of another we 
y politic for our 
act, constitute and frame just and equal laws as shall 


etter ordering and preservation and 


h we promise all due submission and 


sad trials and their successes, the working out of their 
ians, and the quaint and romantic 


eatures of life in 


Jed themes for the historian and the orator, and inspiration for the poet and the 


r literature with some of its grandest 
hold friends of Myles Standish, John 
results which have followed the planting of that Pil- 
s it possible that from a beginning so feeble, so 


ate have filled ou 


frail, so worthy not so much of admiration as of pity, there has gone forth a progress so steady, a growth so 


wonderful, an expansion so ample, a reality so important, a promise, yet to be fulfilled, so glorious?” 


Thomas Car 


sailing of the Mayflower two hundred years ago. It was properly the beginnir 


yle sums up the story thus: “Look now to American $ axondom, and at that little fact of the 


ng of America. 


S 


There were strag- 


gling settlers in America before, some material as of a body was there, but the soul of it was this.” 


EMBARKATION OF THE PILGRIMS. 
(A Relief on the Monument.) 
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THE TEXAS MISSIONS. 


“\ROM about the year 171 
meet i 


, which may be appropriately designated 


may be dated the Spanish occupation of 


> “year of mi 
as. It was then that Captain Don Domingo Ramon and a 


few soldiers and friars came here to establish posts and missions in the 


territory which by right of discovery and first possession really belonged 


to France, but which under the vigorous administration of this off 
Captain Ramon 


cer 


of a Spanish régime 


rapidly assumed the evidence 
appears to have been a great favorite with the Indians, who adopted him 
as a son and be Such 
was the desire of the natives to please the new comers that at first they 


me very active in their zeal for the stranger 


sted in the work of erecting the humble shelters and rude 


voluntarily as 
cabins which formed the temporary chapel, hospital, and dwellings for 
priests and officers. In the course of time these structures were replaced 
by the more elaborate and substantial fres¢dios, as the work of trans- 
forming the wild Indian tribes into tractable laborers progressed. The 
friars and soldiers came to put into operation the machinery of their 
conversion, and in the mild and genial climate of Texas could comfort- 
ably await the change in their primitive habitations, which were con- 
driven into the ground and the spaces filled 


structed of vertical pieces 
up with branches interlaced, and thatched. 
One of the early missionaries says: “Nothing is more difficult 


than the conversion of these Indians; it is a miracle of the Lord’s mercy. 


n, and afterwards labor to 


ary first to transform them into m 


Carvep WiNDow, Mission or San Jose pe Acuavo. 


g and convertir 
almost hopelessly indolent, degraded race were undertaken by the F 
f-denial in the vast unexplored region then presented by the American missionary field, 


s of civilizir 


x an 


make them Christians.” These processe 


ranciscan monks, who could well keep their 


vows of poverty and se 
Worldly reward, in those parts whe 
in Texas, in 1715, there was a work to do which held out no promise save that of recompens 


: gold and silver abounded, sometimes tempted the herald of the cross, but 


einheaven Almost 


insurmountable difficulties, such as inducing the Indian to abandon his traditions, acquiring a strange tongue, and do- 
heretofore, the hunting grounds, were met with infinite patience by these 
government and restraint of the Indians, who 
s the 
spel. To keep the Indians together it was necessary to maintain them, and to do this they 


tion of the presidios or mis 


mesticating the man whose home was, 
The 


were fascinated by the pomp and ceremonies of the Roman church, and upon whom they managed to impr 


y evolved a code of laws for tl 


devout followers of St. Franci 


simple truths of the ¢ 
were taught to work in the fields ; so, in due time, came the ere 
dot the Southwest, and which stand as monuments to the zeal and fervor of those pioneer $ 
e usually arranged around 


ions, whose ruins now 


panish priests. 


These buildings we 


a square or Plaza de arma, and comprised a church, 
dwellings ts, offic 
house, prison and hospital, while at a short distance 


for the prie rs and soldiers, store 


iv 


ANN 


were the huts of neophytes. The garrison of each 


WIN 


presidio was ostensibly two hundred and fifty men, 


although this number was not maintained at all 


times; it was generally less, for va 


ous reasons ; 
and the troops were paid four hundred dollars a 
year, out of which they had to find their clothing 
vice they rendered, while 


and provisions. The ser 


costing at one time about $63.000 annually, was not 
of a very satisfactory character, for complaints were 
soon made that tl 


2y gave more trouble to the 
than the sa 


missionarie 


ges themselves; as the 


greater part of them spent their money in gaming 
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and much of their time in licentiousness, and were always ready for a quarrel with the Indians, it is not surpri 
ing that De Aguayo wanted civilians instead of soldiers to assimilate the material intended for the beneficent 
purposes of the pri Occasionally the fathers, ambitious for the success of their stations, and the consequent 
favor of their superior, would start the soldiers on a foray on surrounding tribes, and prisoners would be 
brought in to be trained in the mysteries of the faith, The numerical strength of the missions was also increased 
by frequent visits of reliable Indians to their wilder brethren. Such in brief is the story of the establi 
as missions. At one time they flourished like the proverbial green bay tr 


=sts. 


hment 
they 
numbered their people by hundreds, and their cattle by thousands, and reckoned the value of their property by 
on in 1758, when, tradition informs us, none were left to bear 


and maintenance of the Te 


tens of thousands; but the tragedy at San Saba mis: 


the news of the massacre, had a marked effect in causing the missions to decline. The indiffer 
hostility of the Indians, and the changed political and social influences of later gen 
ruin, and many of them stand to-day, speaking silently of a glory that once was theirs. 


— The mission of San Jose de 


ence and open 


rations, accomplished their 


0, was archi- 
tecturally the most elaborate of all the buildin 
erected through the zeal of the Franciscan fathers 
It was named de Aguayo in honor of the Marquis de 


n known, Situated on the right 


ayo, governor general of the New Philippin 
as Ti 
bank of the river, four miles below San Antonio, the 
elegant edifice was commenced in 1718, and com- 
ted in 1771. Hluicar, a noted artist, was sent 
from Spain, devoting years in carving statues for the 
rating the stone work with his 


as was th 


| 
| 
| 


church and in dec 


designs. In 18c 
and the lands belonging to it were divided among 
the Indians. For a few years the abori 


3 it was discontinued as a mission, 


ines took a 


languid interest in the welfare of the church, and 


about 1809 it ceased to be used as a place of worship. 


The dome and parts of the arched roof fell in 1868 ; 

MERSIN CONGR EOSt 8. ERTIES OES D2 NGISB the statues have been wilfully disfigured, and the 
delicately carved work on the front ruthlessly defa Imposing in ruins, its magnificent appearance heightened 
by its situation, it every year commands the admiration and arouses the interest of thousands of visitors. Its 


exterior is illustrated by the etching accompanying this article. 

The Cathedral de San Fernando was originally a parish church in San Antonio, erected in 1732. Its founda- 
tion was laid by a number of colonists, some from the Canary Islands, who were brought hither in 1728 by the 
Spanish government, which had become impressed with the recommendations of the Marquis de Aguayo that 
settlers be substituted for mission soldiers as a factor in gaining the affections of the Indians. Colonists having 
arrived from other settlements, all united in the organization of San Fernando. The church was rebuilt as a 
cathedral in 1868, the only part of the old structure now remaining being the walls of the sacristy of the new one. 

Under the assurance of 
great additions, 


rovernmental support for one year, the European population of Texas received 


and in consequence mission work, as shown in the increased zeal of the friars and in the results 
accomplished, received quite an impetus. More Indians than ever were captured and brought in to be civilized, 
12 is I S 


and for their reception an establishment, for many years the refuge of the savage and the stranger, was erected. 


What the pious Spanish priests designated as the Mission Concepcion la Purissima de Acuna, or the Immaculate 
Conception de Acuna, in honor of Juan de Acuna, Marquis of Casa Fuerta, the viceroy in 1722, has long been 
known to Texans under the more homely title of the Old Conception Mission. It is located on the left bank of 
the Alazan river, two miles below the city of San Antonio. Father Bergara and Captain Perez laid the foundation 
stone, March 5th, 1731. A solid edifice was reared, as is attested by the church front, adorned by two low 
towers, still standin: 


A massive side wall enclosing a generous space of ground also remains in a good state 


of preservation. Prosperity did not attend this mission, and it was abandoned in the early years of the present 


century. When visited by Lieutenant Pike in 1807 it had been discontinued as a mission parish. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ib PE 


inter 


S CHURCH was the second Episcopal church built in Philadelphia, and is the only one whose 
or has not been modernized. Notwithstanding the changes which have taken place in the neighbor- 


hood it still retains its prominence and influence, though most of its pew-holders come from distant parts 
of the city to its services. Its construction was first suggested in 1753, but there were the usual delays and 
discouragements, and it was not until September, 1758, that the 
building was begun on the lot at Third and Pine streets, which was 


granted for the purpose by Richard and Thomas Penn. In 
acknowledgment of this gift it was resolved by the Vestry that 
“the first and best pew shall be set apart forever for the accom- 
modation of the Honorable Prop ary family, and their governors 
for the time being.” The first stone was laid at the south-east 
corner by the R Wm. Sturgeon, assistant minister of Christ 
Church. To the wall above tl ed the slab which 
marks the grave of Dr. Duc vice was held in St. 
Peter’s on September 4th, 1761, at which the sermon was preached 
by Dr. William Smith. Afterwards ground was purchased which 


is now fi 


The first se 


extended the church-yard to Fourth street, and in 1784 the present 
wall which surrounds it was built of imported brick, to supply the 
place of the original board fence which had been used by the 
British soldiers for fuel during their occupation of the city in 
1777-78. The large stone balls which surmount the gate-posts 

e other posts in this wall were cut in England, and imported 


in their present condition, 

The pulpit, with its sounding-board, was placed above the 

es in 1764, but, unlike the 

English church of that day, the altar and chancel were placed at 
the other end of the church. It was the custom then, as it is now, Pine Streer Stpe or THE CHURCH. 

for the clergy to walk down the centre aisle, preceded by the verger, from the reading-desk to the chancel before 

the ante- rvice, and back to the pulpit before the sermon. Few other churches have the high, square 

pews of the Colonial time, where the congregation sit in little groups, often resting their heads against the top. 

y graves being those of Mrs. Mary Morgan (a sister of 

pkinson) and the children of Dr, Duché, which are in front of the readino-d 


reading-d on a line with the galler 


ommunion 


Intermural burials were not common at St. Peter's; the on 


Francis Ho k and are unmarked by 
any inscription. Another thing that seems story of this old church 
is the absence of mural tablets. There are none on its walls except the two placed there in recent years to the 
Willing family, and Miss Margaretta S. Lewis, the founder of the Church of the Holy Comforter. It is said that this 
is owing to the policy of former vestries, who excluded all rather than discriminate between those who sought 
the privilege. No provision was made for heating the church, and those who attended the services were obliged 


to sit through them in the cold, though it was not unusual for the members of the congregation to bring with 
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singular to those who are familiar with the 


them some contrivance for warming their feet. It was many years before large stoves were introduced into the 
alcoves at the western end, from which the stairways to the galleries had been removed, and in the middle of the 
centre aisle. The church is now heated by steam. 


The organ-loft was built over the chancel in 1789, partially closing the fine east-window which is the chief orna- 
ment of the building, and which is now only to be seen from without. It is the same window, in design, as 
the one in the State-House tower, and over the chancel at Christ Church. The first organ at St. Peter's 
stood in the middle of the north gallery, and in front of it was placed the desk of the clerk, whose duty it was 
to lead the congregation in the singing and responses. In 1842 the present tower and spire were built, 
surmounted by the large gilt cro: 


, which was then the only cross on an scopal church in America, The 
tractarian movement in England had convulsed the church a few years 


before that time, and the er 


ction of this cross led to an active division 


upon different lines of theologyin the congregation. This tower was added 
to the west end of the church, and the small cupola on the old tow 
taken down. The old tow 


was 


still stands in the body of the church and 


| contains the stairway to the pulpit. The two old bells which hung in the 
cupola were loaned to struggling churches until Christ Church Hospital 
and Christ Church Chapel were built, when they were divided between 
them. In thei 


stead the present chimes were placed in the new tower 
by Benjamin C, Wilcocks, whose grave is near the south wall of the 
church. The parish register of St. Peter’ 


s has always contained the names 
f those prominent in every walk of life, and among the distinguished 
worshippers in the church was Washington, who for one winter during 
the Revolution was a regular attendant. Her clergy have always been 
among the most conspicuous in the church for their ability and culture ; 
and now to the interest of her quaint and venerable surroundings is added 
| their renown. Two of them, Dr. Duché and Dr. Coombe (both natives 
of Philadelphia), who were driven to England by their tory proclivities 


) 


during the Revolution, soon obtained recognition there for their abilities 


In the old church-yard are 
the graves of William Bingham, Robert Blackwell, Jacob Duché, Ben- 
jamin Chew, Nicholas Biddle, George M. Dallas, James Abercrombie, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Alexander James Dallas, Stephen Decatur, Richard 

Peters, who was Judge of the United States District Court for thirty 
J Horace Binney Wallace, William Meredith, William Plumstead, who was twice Mayor of Philadelphia, 
William Peter, who had been a member of Parliament, and was long British Consul at Philadelphia, Sharp 
Jelaney, who was Collector of the Port, and of Charles Willson Peale, who painted the first portrait of Wash- 


by employment in positions of prominence. 


SrepHen Decatur’s Monument. 


yea 


ington, and those of all the distinguished men of his time; his son Raphaelle, a noted painter of still life, is 
also buried here. Here also are the forgotten graves of the gallant Captain Shippen, who fell at Princeton, and 
Pierre Du Simitiere, the noted traveller and painter, who designed a medal to commemorate the Declaration of 
ndependence. 

The first Bishop of the American Church was consecrated in 1784. Since that time four of the rectors of 
St. Peter's Church have been made bishops: William White, William H. DeLancey, William H. Odenheimer, 
Thomas F, Davies. Jackson Kemper, who had been an assistant at St. Peter's for twenty years, was also made 
a bishop in 1835. Of the other three rectors, Dr. George Leeds, who was rector from 1860 to 1867, resigned 
his charge, and accepted a call to Baltimore, and Dr. William H. Vibbert, who was r 
eft St. Peter’s to take charge of Trinity Chapel 


ctor from 1890 to 1891, 
. J. Lewis Parks, S. T. D.. 
s and not been madea bishop. In the vestry-room of St. Peter’s 


New York. The present rector, Re 


is the only rector who has remained at St. Pete 


is contained an interesting collection of portraits, and many relics of its past history; among them a ticket in the 
lottery from which a portion of the funds was realized to build the church. 

The first rector of St. Peter’s was Dr. Robert Janney. He had been rector of Christ Church for twenty 
rs when St. Peter’s was built, and was then 74 years old. He was the son of an Irish Archdeacon, and came 
to New York when a young man, where he was assistant minister at Trinity Church. Before he came to Christ 
Church he had been rector of churches at Rye and Hempstead in New York. He was rector of St. Peter's for 
only four months, when he was succeeded by Dr. Richard Peters, an Englishman by birth, who received his 
degree from Oxford. He was assistant minister of Christ Church in 1735, but had a misunderstanding with the 


ye 


rector and resigned. He had been educated as a lawyer, and was appointed secretary of the province in 1743. 


As such he displayed great skill and industry in his negotiations with the Indian tribes, which was the chief busi- 
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ness of State craft in the provinces at that period. He resigned the secretaryship to take charge of St. Pet« 
Lift of the Prizes in the St. Peter's, Ge. Church Lottery, remaining °C repos thirteen years. — He had been 

in the Wheel, Webnféey, June 17, 1767, before drawing. invited to preach the opening sermon but declined. He was 
eae ee distinguished for his ability and culture, zealous in his work and 
liberal in his contributions to the church, which he left free from 


S, 


and continued his labors ther 


1 Prize of 375 0 


17 Prizes of 18 15 
2 Ditto of 187 10 


35 Ditto of ix § 


econ00 08, 


2 Ditto of I 113 Ditto of 10 é 3 

4 Ditto of a z By Ditto of us the debt under which it had struggled for many years. His 

Dis ee 2 a ce Dae of 315 nephew of the same name was Commissioner of War during the 
Q) 3 = 


DOCO0OOR 


Revolution, Speaker of the Assembly, and Francis Hopkinson’s 
successor as Federal judge. 


15 Ditto of 28 2 1586 Ditto of 2 5 oO 
A few Tickets are ftill to be difpofed of, which may be had by 
applying to the Managess, at the Church School-Houfe, where 
the Drawing is carried on with Difpatch, and expested to be fi- 
nifhied in a few Days, 


ApvertiseMENT oF Prizes, St, Perer’s Lorrery, 


he rectorate of Dr. Peters covered the colonial history of 
St. Peter’s Church, and with the Revolution came a very different 
y 


but also an able and accomplished man as his successor in the 
person of Dr. Jacob Duché. He had been Dr. Peters’ a ant. His g a H 
to Philadelphia with William Penn, and his father was a vestryman of Christ Church. After graduating at the 
University of Pennsylvania he completed his studies in England at Cambridge, where he was ordained. He 
was professor of elocution in the University of Pennsylvania, and was an eloquent preacher. By invitation of 
the First Congress he read prayers at the sessions of that body in Carpenter's Hall in September, 1774, and 
preached the funeral sermon of Peyton Randolph, first President of Congress. He had also been elected 
Chaplain of the Second Congress, but resigned before the battle of Brandywine, and refused to accept the pay 
which Congress offered him. He had been a warm advocate of the cause of the Colonies, preached enthusiastic 
sermons, and wrote fervent prayers in their behalf; but after the Declaration of Independence his ardor cooled, 
and from a wavering allegiance he settled down as a supporter of the king, When Howe’s army landed in 
Maryland, his assistant, Dr. Coombe, with many others, was arrested, and confined in the Mason’s Lodge. Dr. 


andfather v 1enot, who came! 


Duché protested vigorously against this arrest as an 
infringement of the religious liberty of his parishioners 
by destroying the relation between pastor and people, 
but the council replied to him very curtly that the arrest 
was purely political, and had no religious significance 
whatever. When the British army entered the city Dr. 
Duché restored the prayers for the king to the liturgy, 
and became an avowed loyalist. Notwithstanding this he 
was arrested and passed one night in jail, for it was 
known in England that he had acted as Chaplain of 
Congress even after the Declaration of Independence. 
In the zeal of his new allegiance he wrote a letter to 
Washington urging him to put an end to the war, either 
through his influence with Congress, or as head of the 
army, which Washington treated with contempt. His 
course brought him into such great disfavor with his 
countrymen that he was obliged to go to England in 
December, 1777, where he remained for fifteen years. 
The imposing mansion in which he lived, at the northeast 
corner of Third and Pine streets, opposite the church, was 
confiscated in the following year by order of the Assembly, 
and used by Chief-Justice McKean as his official residence. 

The church was without a rector for sixteen months after Dr. Duché’s departure. Dr. White, one of his as- 
sistants, had gone to York with Congress as its chaplain, and the other assistant, Thomas Coombe, who was a loyalist, 
was left in full charge of the church. The two bells had been taken from the cupola by the commissary-general 
to keep them out of the hands of the British army. In 1779 the long rectorship of Bishop White began, which 
lasted for over half a century. He had been ordained a priest in England, and returned there in 1787 to be con- 
secrated Bishop. He preached his first sermon after his return from the old pulpit of St. Peter's, now in use, and 
nearly fifty years later he preached his last sermon from the same place. He was succeeded as rector by Bishop 
DeLancey, Bishop Odenheimer, Dr. Leeds, Bishop Davies, Dr. Vibbert, and Dr. Parl 


Washincton Reapine THE Ducut Lerrer. 


s, in the order named. 


The list of her assistant ministers includes the names of Sturgeon, Duché, White, Coombe, Blackwell, Bond, 
Abercrombie, Kemper, Milnor, Muhlenberg, DeLancey and Odenheimer. One of them, Dr. Coombe, who was a 


celebrated orator and author, afterwards became a prebendary of Canterbury Cathedral and chaplain to the 
of Carlisle. Another of them, James Milnor, had been a member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 
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Muhlenberg, the author of “I would not live alway,” was the founder of St. Luke’s Hospital and St. Johnland in 
New York, and Robert Blackwell, who succeeded Dr. Coombe, was Cha plain of the First Pennsylvania Brigade 


at Valley Forge, hiv ye 


OLD BLANDFORD CHURCH, VIRGINIA. 


N 1654 Theodoric Bland, a merchant of Spain, originally from the Parish of Orton, England, came to Virginia 
and settled at Westover, a well-known seat on the James river. Here he built a church, and in addition made 
a gift of ten acres of land, a court-house and a prison to the county, or plantation, The church has long 


since fallen away and the worshippers who knelt at its shrine scattered years ago, but he sleeps in the Westover 
church-yard. One of the King’s Council, he was in fortune and understanding inferior to none in the colony. 
He married Ann, daughter of Richard Bennet, governor of the colony during the Cromwellian Protectorate. 
From them are descended illustrious men and women: Richard Bland, of Jordans, known as the “Antiquary of 
ts of the Colonies” and other papers, was pronounced by 
iage with 


Virginia,” and for his writings, “ Enquiry into the Rig 
Thoma rson “the wisest man south of James river ;” Theodoric Bland, of Cawsons, whose mar 
Bolling resulted in Theodoric the younger, of Revolutionary fame, a member of the first Congress 
under the new Constitution at New York, and the friend of Washi 
ton. This one of the Blands died childless, but his many fair siste 
were variously and highly connected, notably Frances Bland, who be- 
came the mother of John Randolph of Roanoke, and of the two 
Judges, Henry St. George, and Nathaniel Beverley Tucker. Wher- 


Frances 


ever the blood of Bland appears it has served to enrich the streams with 
which it has mingled, and to-day, under di 
this family may be found in the halls of Congress, on the Bench, at 
the Bar, in the schools of medicine, in the pulpit, and in the field of 


ferent names, members of 


ette 


From time immemorial the family has been distinguished, for we 
read that in the year 1066, when William of Normandy crossed the 
Channel to lay violent hands on the crown of Harrold, the Saxon king, 
there followed in his train one William le Blonde. Commanded by 
his royal master he made a successful stand with his bold archers 
against the Picts and Scots, holding a narrow defile which opened the 


passage into Scotland. In recognition of this service William le 
3londe was permitted to quarter upon his shield three arrow-heads. 
This is the tradition. The fact is stated that in 1333 Patricius de 
3land, or Blound, commanded, in the wapentake of Ewecross, a 
military force of a hundred footmen, or archers, against the Scots. 
One of the name is mentioned at an earlier date as a benefactor of the 
Abbey of Fountains. The family from the West Riding of York 
went to the Parish of Orton, Westmoreland, and thence spread over 
Joun RanpourH oF RoaNoKe. England and into foreign lands. The Blands did good service in the 
with France. Thomas Bland was knighted by Charles I. A 
female member of the family was the ancestress of Lord Nelson, the hero of Trafalgar. In the reign of « Bloody 
Mary” the Rev, John Bland suffered martyrdom at the stake in Canterbury for adherence to Protestant opinion. 
It will be seen from this résumé that the family of Bland for about six hundred years has been one of distinction 
and influence. It should not therefore be a matter of surprise that a town and even a church should bear their 
name. 

In the year 1733 the Church Wardens of Bristol Parish were directed to make arrangements to purchase an 
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acre of land on Well’s hill, overlooking the Appomattox river, and to contract for building a church which should 
be of brick, “sixty by twenty-five in the clear, fifteen feet from the spring of the arch to the floor, which was to 
be eighteen inches from the highest part to the ground, three bricks thick to the water table, and two and a half 
afterwards ; the aisle to be six feet wide and laid with Bristol stone, a gallery at the west end,” which till stand 
ing, “with a window in the same as large as pitch will admit. The floor to be well laid with good inch and a 
quarter plank, the pews to be framed and the fronts to be raised a panel and a quarter around, with a decent 
pulpit and a decent rail around the altar place and a table suitable thereto as usual ; the roof to be h 
plank and shingled with good cypress heart shingles, with cornice eaves, large board eaves and suitable doors; 
the work to be done in the best plain manner. Major Robert Bolling, William Poythress and William Starke to 
superintend the building.” The brick church arose on the hill and was finished in 1736. At its base lots and 
streets were laid out and the town of Blandford incorporated. Wharves piled high with hogsheads filled with 
tobacco extended out into the river, and after the union of Scotland and England a trade sprung up between th 
former country and Blandford on the Appomattox. Vessels ploughed the waves, while under them ran a stream 
gushing out at either end into fountains whose golden sprays enriched alike the G hants in thei 
scarlet robes, big wigs and heavy purses, and the Virginia planters, whose wives and daughters walked in silk 


= covered wit 


e 


lasgow merc r 


attire. 

Under the man 
Bland, Patrick Rams 
houses, and many were t 
the rivers were dotted th 
ing the character of her 
in the luxuries of Europe 
duction into England thai 
Walter Raleigh was delu 


ement of Sir William Skipwith, Samuel Gordon, William Poythress, Peter Bland, John 
ay and Robert Bolling, the owners of lots were required to bu 
he delightful homes that adorned the streets of Blandford; w. 
ose seats, or manor houses, whose history became a part of t 
people for hospitality, refinement and culture. 
e, these carrying out the great staple, tobacco, held in such abl 
t James I. wrote a philippic against it. Nor can it be forgotten that on one occasion Sir 
with ale by one who, seeing him enveloped in smoke, supposed him to be on fire, 
pe. But old 
payment of tl 
Tany Scotchmen came and set 
irned to the old country. As 
went up the long hill crowned by 
own again. There they sleep the 
that ing, bearing on their breasts 
pledges of their gentle birth. As Blandford 
cem -came more populous, so Blandford the town 
declined. Swallowed up long ago by the sister city of 
Petersburg it is now but a suburb of the more prosperous town 
and a burial-place for her dead. The old Church of Blandford 
is now not only a ruin but a sacred shrine, the Mecca of the 
antiquarian and the inspiration of the poet. With sightless 
eyes the vacant windows seem to look out from the mantling 


ild commodious dwelling- 
hile here and there along 
hat of Virginia as illustrat- 


Vessels came and went; those bringing 


horrence at its first intro- 


ged 
y te 
great factor, taking the place of money in the 


while in truth he was on iking a soothing pi times were changed, and tobacco had come to be a 


he salaries of the clergy, and stringent rules were 
tled 
the 


passed for its cultivation. 
at Blandford and rarely rett 


years went by, most of them 


the church, never to come d 


long sleep knows no wa 


armorial ar! 


(0) 


pon the surrounding desolation. 
and cast a sombre shade well b 


of generations whose quiet is only bro 
the w 
The walls of Blandford have, h 
sounds. 
Hill, Whitehall and Aberdeen, have o 
embla 
famed country-seats to worship God i 
pews, to hear, perhaps unmoved, the 
Robert Ferguson or Eleazar Roberts 


the m 


3lanc 


hip-poor-will, or the exultant stra 


Cedar trees rear their 
efitting the sleeping place 
<en by the plaintive cry of 
ins of the mocking-bird. 

owever, echoed to other 


Grand coaches, drawn by blooded horses, driven by 
iveried coachmen, from Cawsons and Cobb, Matoax and Center 


pened their panelled and 


zoned doors to let out the grace and beauty of these far- 


n the square high-backed 
exhortations of the Revs. 
‘on, or to be startled into 


Frances BLAND, THE MoTHER or JOHN RANDOLPH. 


thought by the “electrical eloquence” of Whitefield. Nor have these walls been deaf to the calls of patriotism ; 
they have reverberated to the bugle’s stirring peal and quivered under the cannon’s ceaseless roar. During the 


war of the Revolution, April, 1781, the heights beyond Blandford were successfully held for several hours by 
ilitia in command of Capt. House, of Brunswick, against 2500 British under General Phillips, who lost his 
ife here, leaving his bones to the shelter of that soil he had come to desolate with the sword. 
ford cemetery marks the place of sepulture of this “ proudest man of the proudest nation of the earth.” 


No stone in 


Again, in 1864, not far from this spot, the Crater opened her insatiate maw and swallowed her thousands. The 
crack of the sharp-shooter’s rifle was heard, as he picked off the solitary sentinel at his post, with the storm of 
shot and shell that shrieking passed over her walls and burst upon the doomed city—sounds like these have 
swept in rushing waves over the ruins of Blandford, but failed to reach the dull cold ear of death. Those who 
three-quarters of a century before laid down their lives to achieve the independence of the Colonies were not 
awakened by the unnatural, fratricidal strife that filled the land with blood. Peace! Let them rest. 


«We gi 
Their deeds to the sweet lyre: the Historie Muse 
Proud of her treasure, marches with it down 


To latest times.” Z 


in charge 
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KING'S CHAPEL, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


NHE congregation occupying King’s Chapel now be- 
longs to the Unitarian denomination; originally it 
was a parish of the Church of England. The change 

of faith took place in 1786, when the Rev. James Freeman 
became the minister. The parish was organized in 1686, 
just a hundred years before, by adherents of the English 
Church, and a wooden building was erected in 1689. 
was subsequently enlarged in 1710, and later it was taken 
down to make room for the present edifice, which was in- 
tended to be the finest place of worship in His Majesty's domin- 
ions in the New World. It was built of granite taken from 
the famous Quincy quarries which were then opened for the 
first time. The original plans included a tall spire, but the 
funds were not sufficient. Governor Shirley, who contributed 
largely to the building-fund of the new church, laid the corner- 


This 


stone August 11, 1747. 

It will be seen how difficult it was for the English Church 
to gain a foothold in Puritan Boston when over sixty years 
elapsed from the first settlement to the time of the organiza- 
tion of this parish. There were many members of the 
English Church in the colony at different periods, but they 
were not permitted to absent themselves from the established 
religious observances until the arrival of the Rev. Robert 
Radcliffe. Reluctant permission was then granted the church- 
folk to occupy the library in the Town House for holding 
services according to the usages of the Church of England until they could provide for themselves a better 
place. The occupancy of the Town House continued through the summer and autumn of 1686, when Governor 
Andros demanded that the Old South Meeting House should be opened for the Church of England services. 
The demand was acceded to by the Puritan congregation most unwillingly. At the end of the third year the 
Churchmen had built themselves an edifice which became known as “ His Majesty’s Chapel,” and later 
“Queen’s Chapel,” in honor of Queen Anne. It was opened for service June 30, 1689, when the Old South was 
relieved of its unwelcome occupants. A curious instance of poetic justice occurred at an after period, for when 
the Old South was in a state of dilapidation, owing 
to its having been turned into a riding-school by the 
British troopers of the Revolution, the Puritan con- 
gregation, at the invitation of the wardens, took 
pc ion of the then deserted Chapel, and used it 
for some five years, until their own building was re- 
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on as 


paired. 


was a sore 


Sewel 


the building might be p 
said he, “that land formerly belon 


Ww. ked to se 


the } 


We can hard 


ut there, he refused. 


The erection of the wooden building of 1689 
grief to the 


Puritans. When Judge 
the land opposite, so that 
“No,” 
ged to Mr. Cotton, 


on-Conformist exile from his mother Church. 
He would not wish his 
purpose.” 
of the opposition made t 


and to be used for such a 
y understand the bitterness 
o Episcopacy, nor the con- 


sternation of the Puritans when they saw the sur- 


pliced 


the observance of the C 


priest, the organ, 


the cross, the ritual and 


hurch’s holy-days. As one 


Tue Tome or Governor WINTHROP. 


Tue Putri, 


writer has said, “ The new generation of Puritans here, nurse 
amid rough, stern scenes, without the gentle and gracious 
memories of their fathers of the dear old English homes, had 
stiffened into more hardness and rigor in their religion.” 
“And yet,” the same writer adds, “the English Church and 
its associations came rightfully and opportunely. There was 
a constituency and material here for it; the servants of the 


monarch, people engaged in trade and commerce who had 
not severed their ties of love and loyalty to the mother- 
country, and not a few native born who preferred the ways 
of the mother Church.” 
The wooden ed 


ce, and then the stone building, served 
the purposes of the Church of England here for nearly 
ninety years. Then came the war of the Revolution, extin- 
guishing the power of England on these shores. The rector 
of the Chapel, Dr. Caner, 
ione 


and a large number of his parish- 
s, being loyal to the crown, left the country never to 
return again. The building escaped the destruction which 
was visited upon some of the Church of England edifices in 
other places. Although the inhabitants smarted under the 
defilement of their meeting-houses in Boston by the British 
troops, they would not retaliate by injuring King’ 
and so it remained. 

At the end of its occupation by the Old South cong: 
gation the remnant of the former proprietors of the building, 


s Chapel, 


joined by others, renewed here the previous forms of worship under a lay reader, Mr, James Freeman, After a 
while Mr. Freeman informed the congregation that his opinions had undergone such a change that he found some 
parts of the liturgy inconsistent with his present views, and offered them an amended service-book. These 


changes were adopted in 1786, and consisted mainly of the omis 


ion of such parts of the old service-book as 


involved the doctrine of the Trinity. Even after the adoption of this new liturgy the congregation considered 


themselves to be Episcopalians, and sought Episcopal ordination for Mr, Freeman. Various attempts were made 
to induce Bishops Seabury and Bass to admit him to holy orders, but in consequence of the radical doctrinal 


departures of minis 


and people, ordination was refused. In 1787 the senior warden of the congregation 


took the unusual course of ordaining Mr. Freeman to be “the rector, minister, priest, pastor, teaching elder and 


public teacher 


of their society. An act so contrary to all the theories held by the Episcopal Church excited 


violent remonstrances, but all to no avail, and thus the oldest parish in Boston ceased to be numbered among the 


Episcopal parishes, and became the 


st Unitarian Society in America. 


“Tt was,” said Phillips Brooks, “a severe blow to the Church, which was with such difficulty struggling back 
to life, that one of the strongest of her very few parishes should thus reject her creed, and abandon her fellowship. 


idence of 
the confusion of the ecclesiastical life of 
those distracted days.” Unitarianism in 
some form was present then in other 
religious bodies, but it showed itself most 


The whole transaction bears 


a 


ecidedly in a congregation that could 
no longer use a liturgy in which the 
doctrine of the Trinity was set forth on 
nearly every page. In later years the 
changes from the ancient orthodoxy of 
the Congregational parishes to the views 
now known as Unitarian, were equally 


decided, some of these organizations dis- 
y the faith of their fathers and ac. 


o 
3 
g 


cardin 
cepting Unitarianism in some of its as- 
pects. The changes occasionally pro- 


duced confusion and lawsuits, or were so 


gradual as to be almost imperceptible. 


King’s Chapel has always occupied a prominent position in Boston, both for the learning of its ministers and 
because of the elements composing its congregations, and we can readily fancy the assemblage of worshippers 
once found within its walls, the rich costumes and striking groupings of a picturesque age. We can well fancy 
the stately services, and the varied occasions when its doors were thrown open. “Up this aisle,” said Dr. Eliot, 
“there came processions very plain to memory’s sight, some joyous and some mournful, coming to wedding, to 
christening and to funeral. Seven generations have had precious associations with this ancient church.” Who 
can picture the smiles and tears, the happiness and the grief its two houses on this spot have witnessed? In the 
west gallery of the old building was the first organ that ever pealed to the praises of God in this country. In 
the pulpit was a quaint hour-glass to warn the preacher against a too great length of sermons, and at the east 
end the altar-piece whereon were the Commandments, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, The new building 
received a noble organ whose keys Handel touched before it came here, ‘The altar gleamed with silver plate, 
the gift of three Kings.. In the grave-yard adjoining the chapel are the tombs of some great men of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, and among them is that of Governor John Winthrop, who died in 1649. 
Among the many solemnities witnessed within its walls there are two which loom up with special prominence. 
One was the bringing of the body of the martyred Warren from Bunker Hill, where he fell, for the burial 
services; and the other the bringing here for their burial the first of the fallen of the Massachusetts regiment in 
the opening of the civil war. “When this house was built it stood near the western limit of the population of 
Boston,” says its historian. “The great hill which rose with its beacon just beyond, like a wall held back the 
tide upon this side, and the church sat as a queen among the happy homes of its people that nestled in the 
crooked lanes and streets of the old town. Probably there was hardly a house in the parish so far away as not 
to hear the deep note of the bell calling to worship in the profound hush and Sunday quiet of the town. Only 
those dignitaries who came in state in their chariots from the suburbs were beyond its reach.” Now, however, 
t 
u 


he great city stretches far beyond, and the vicinity of this venerable edifice is the scene of busy activity. As 
he crowds go hurrying by and see these ancient walls, and the houses that the grave-digger has reared beside it, 
King’s Chapel seems like the chapter of a quaint volume that somehow has been bound in with the new book 
of to-day. Although no longer standing in honor of an earthly monarch, the name King’s Chapel is retained in 
token of loyalty to “ The King of Kings.” 
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A Picture or New York MADE IN 1650, SHOWING THE CHURCH IN THE Forr. 


THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF NEW YORK CITY. 


TINXHE Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of the City of New York, now familiarly known as the Collegiate 
Church, was the first regularly organized church on Manhattan Island, and is the oldest Evangelical Chris 
tian church on this continent. In January, 1628, two years after the West India Company had established 

its colony at New Amsterdam, the Rev. Jonas Michaelius sailed for the new settlement, having been appointed to 

labor there by the Synod of North Holland. The first religious services were held by him ina large upper room 
over the horse-mill, which ground the colonists’ grain; but in the spring of 1633 the Rev. Everardus Bogardus, 
having succeeded Domine Michaelius, a church was erected—a plain wooden building on the banks of the East 
river in what is now Broad street, between Bridge and Pearl. In 1642, during the reign of Governor Kieft, the 

colony had so far increased that a new church was imperatively needed. It was built that year, of stone, with a 

roof of heavy split oaken shingles. It had a conspicuous tower which was surmounted with a rooster for a 

weather-vane. On the bell which hung in the tower was inscribed: “Dulcior E nostris tinnitibus resonant aer, 

P Homony me facit 1674.” 


vhs) 


On one of the old houses near the Battery, is a large bronze tablet with the following inscription; “The Site 
of Fort Amsterdam, 1626. Within the fortification was erected the first substantial church edifice on the Island 
of Manhattan.” The learned and pious Patroon de Vries has given us an interesting account of how it came to 
be built: “As I was every day with Commandant Kieft, I told him as he had now made a fine tavern, that we also 
wanted very badly a church; for until then we had nothing but a mean barn to worship in. Whereupon I told 
him I would contribute one hundred guilders and he as Governor should precede me, whereupon he con- 
sented and chose four kerch masters to superintend the building, John and Richard Ogden agreed to build 
the same of stone for 2,500 guilders, say 416 pounds.” This church was 70 feet long, 52 feet wide and 16 
feet high, with a peaked roof and tower. The “Church in the Fort,” as it is now called, was then known as 
St. Nicholas Church, It accommodated the people for over fifty years, its stone walls often serving asa rally- 
ing place and refuge in many an alarm of Indian foray and 
massacre. On the front of the church was a stone tablet 
with this inscription: “a. p. 1642, W. Kieft being Director- 
General, this congregation has caused this temple to be 
built.” 

By 1691, however, the congregation had become dis- 
satisfied with the old church. It was too small for the in- 
creasing numbers. Steps were therefore taken by the 
Cor a body composed of the minister, the elders, 
and the deacons,—to build a new church on what was then 
= place. The peach 


called Garden street, now Exchang 
orchard and flower garden of Mother Drisius then abutted 


on this road, and in the former a site was purchased and 
the church erected, It was dedicated in 1693, and by some 
authorities is claimed to have been the finest church edifice 
then in the colonies. It was built of brick in the form of 
an oblong square, with a large steeple on a square founda- 
tion, lar 
the meetings of the Consistory. The windows were long 


e for 


e enough to admit of a room over the ve 


and narrow, and fitted with small panes of glass set in lead, 


ER Hi 


on which Master Gerard Duyckinck had burned the coat 
The bell, pulpit and 


of arms of the principal parishioners. 
furniture of the old church were transferred to the new, 
and many escutcheons of leading families were hun 
the walls. For plate, the people contributed silverware 
and money, which was sent over to the silver-wor 


g against 


s of 


Tue Orb Garpen Sreeer Cuurct, BurLt IN 1693. Amsterdam, who hammered out for them a communion set 

and large baptismal bowl. This bowl is still in use. It 

bears an inscription in old Dutch characters of which the following is a literal translation: “In mere water put no 

trust; it were better never to be born. But see far more in Baptism, by which man comes never to be lost. 

How Christ with His precious blood cleanses me from my 
my foul misdeeds.” 


ns, and by His Spirit makes me live and washes 


For nearly forty years the Garden Street Church, as it was called, was the 
y forty y 
only church of this faith in this city. Ser 


ices were conducted in the Dutch lan- 
guage and after the custom of the fatherland. It had a bare, plain interior, a 
very high pulpit, and above that, a huge sounding-board. It is probable that the 
first organ used in New York sounded its notes within these walls, for in 1720, 
nor Burnet brought one over and presented it to this church. Until the 


h occupation in 1664 it was the custom for the burgomaster and schepens, 
in their black robes, to go in procession to the church, headed by the koeck and 
his assistants bearing the cushions for the official pew. The ziekentrooster, who 
was also schoolmaster, read the morni 
dominie preaching with the hour- 


lesson, then followed the sermon, the 


glass before him, and knowing that if he ex- 
ceeded the hour limit it would be the duty of the ziekentrooster to remind him 
of it by three raps of his cane. At the conclusion of the sermon, the koeck in- 
serted the public notices to be read in the end of his mace and handed them up 


to the minister. This duty performed, the deacons rose in their pews, the dom- Tue Historic Bett, Cast 1N 1731. 
76 


inie delivered a short homily on the duty of remembering the 
poor, and the deacons passed through the congregation, each 
bearing a long pole on the end of which a small black velvet 
bag was suspended to receive the alms of the charitable. 
This done the people were dismissed, and the poor schout- 
his irksome task of patrolling the streets, 
wand of office in hand, closing the doors of all tap-rooms and 
chastising such boys and negro slaves as he found indulging 
in games. 

The Garden Street Church, often called the South Dutch 
Church, did not long figure as the parent or principal church ; 


fiscal was relieved of 


another quite as notable in the history of the city was erected by 
the order of the Consistory, on Nassau street between Cedar 
and Liberty streets, in 1729, to which they gave the name of 
the Mew Dutch Church, and the other naturally became known 
asthe O/d Church. These names were retained for forty years 
until it was decided to erect still another further north, when 
the New Church was designated the A/dd/e Church, and the 
others respectively the South Church and North Church, by 
which names they were always afterward known, The Garden 
Street Church continued in active use until 1766, when it was 
repre Seem AA) ay eee enlarged and repaired. A generation later, in 1807, having 
Streer, New York stood a hundred and fourteen years, it was taken down and a 
more commodious edifice with a circular end erected on its 
site. Five years later the congregation separated from the Collegiate Church and became a distinct organization 
known as the “South Dutch Church,” which name is still retained although now located four miles north of their 
original place of worship. Their old church was entirely destroyed in the great conflagration of 1835. 
Of the Collegiate Churches the Middle Dutch Church plays the most important part in their history. It was 
a spacious edifice one hundred by seventy feet within the walls; its ceiling being an 
entire arch without pillars. It had a bell tower at the north end and the spire as usual L 
was surmounted with the rooster for a weather-vane. It has been the theatre of sev- \ 
eral interesting events. In 1764 it was the scene of an innovation which had been the 
subj 
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ect of no little discussion both in the Consistory and without. Heretofore the ser- 


vices in the Reformed churches had been conducted in Dutch, but the English language 
had now become so universal that it was deemed necessary to make a change. The 
Rey. Dr. 1 


sermon in Eng 


shed the first 
g in the Middle Dutch Church, in 1764. The singing, how- 
ever, was in Dutch, and was conducted by Jacobus Van Antwerp, the 
fore singer, the congregation being unaccustomed to English Psalmody, 
On September 16, 1776, as sult of the battle of Long 
Island, the British took possession of the city. One of their first 


led as the first English minister, and prea 


uC 


acts was to seize the churches, despoil them of their furniture and 
turn them into hospitals, riding-schools, barracks and prisons. 
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glish appeared to have taken particular delight in oc- 
cupying the Dutch churches for military purposes, because 
of the loyalty of the Dutch to the Continental cause. The 
Middle Church was first used as a prison and afterwards as a 
riding-school by the British dragoons. It wa 
refurnished after the Revolution, and was kept in constant 
use until 1844, one hundred and fifteen years, when it was 
leased to the General Government for a post-office. In 
1882 it was sold to the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York. On Cedar street near Nassau a bronze 
tablet has been recently put up to mark this historic 
spot ; itis thus inscribed: “ Here stood the Middle Dutch aS =i 
Church, erected 1729; made a British military prison Gar ee Aa, Dene fe R 

; yates HE COLLEGIATE CHURCH AND ScHOOL, SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET AND 
1776; restored 1790; occupied by U.S. P. O. 1845-75.” West Enp Avenue, New Yorx. 


s restored and 


Probably the next in interest of the Collegiate churches is the one built in 1769 on William street, corner 
of Fulton. At that time William street was called “Horse and Cart” lane. The building was a large stone 
edifice in the Roman style of architecture with a commanding tower 


and is illustrated in the etching accompa- 


nying this sketch, The ten Corinthian pillars which supported the ceiling were noticeable, for on each of them 
were gilded the initials of the generous contributors to the erection of the church. Above the pulpit hung the 
coat of arms of J. Harpending, who gave the land. In this church were two large square pews surmounted by 


a canopy, one on the right of the pulpit for the Governor, and the other on the left for the Mayor and Aldermen. 
During the Revolution the British soldiers took possession of this churc’ 
into a hospital and prison. It is believed that during the war the pulpit w 


removed its furniture and turned it 
as taken to England; for in a parish 
church, there is one which was brought from America, and strongly resembles the one which once stood in the 
North Dutch Church. After the English evacuated the city the church was restored and reopened for worship, 
and was not again closed until 1875, when it gave place to a business warehouse. Here it was that, in 1857, the 
Fulton Street Noonday Prayer Meeting, which now has a world-wide reputation, had its birth. It has been 
maintained ever since by the Collegiate Church in a chapel on the same ground, 


As the increase of commerce drove the resident population northward, it became necessary in order to pre- 


serve the strength and influence of the church, to again provide for another house of worship in a locality acce 
sible to the people’s homes; therefore in 1839 the church on Fourth street and Lafayette place was erected; at 
that time this was considered very far up town, It was built of granite adorned with twelve Ionic columns, each 
a monolith. The building resembled the temple of Erectheus at Athens; the interior was very effective, espe- 
cially its beautiful pulpit of statuary marble, pure white, and most chaste and simple. In the early life of this 
church it was customary to see the min on the Lord’s day from their houses to the church in their 
black silk Geneva gowns. In the consistory room hung the large painted portraits of all the ministers in the 
succession, from Dominie DuBois, who in 1699 began his ministry by preaching in the “Church in the Fort,” 
down to the present day. This valuable 


wa 


A 


collection may now be seen in the present consistory room in the Forty- 
eighth Street Church. In 1887 the church was taken down, and to meet the present needs of this section of the 
city a beautiful Gothic church with church house attached, was erected on Second avenue and Seventh street in 
1892, The memorial windows of stained glass, illuminated by electric light, are a feature of the building, 

In order to keep pace with the continued movement of the uptown population, the Collegiate Church has 
erected since 1850 three other large church edifice: 


The church, corner Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street, 
was opened for worship in 1854, and still stands with its beautiful white spire pointing heavenward, holding its 
own against the inroads of mammoth business houses and hotels which are now crowdir g that great centre. It 
is built of marble, in the Romanesque-Gothic style of architecture. Near the entrance is a tablet, now nearly 
hidden with vines, which tells that the Collegiate Church was “ organized under Peter Minuet, Director-Gene 
of the New Netherland, 1628, and chartered by William III. of England, 1696.” A most memorable service 
took place in this building in 1878, when the church celebrated its quarter-millennia anniversary. 

The church at Fifth avenue and Forty-eighth street was dedicated in 18 Its style is the decorated Gothic 
of the fourteenth century, the flying buttresses and the elaborate carving about the entrances being especially 
noteworthy. The spire is one of the highest and most graceful in the city. In the tower hangs the old historic 
bell, cast in Amsterdam in 1731, and rung for many years in the tower of the old Middle Collegiate Church on 
Nassau street, When the city was captured by the British the bell was taken down and se 


reted, but was 
replaced after the evacuation; in the spires of the different churches in the march northward it has been rung 
on all national féte days it still calls the worshippers to service every Sunday. 
The last of these churches is situated at Seventy 


ated 
style of archi- 


seventh street and West End avenue, and was dedi 


in 1892. On the corner-stone is inscribed: “Organized 4. p. 1628; erected A. p, 1891.” The 
the early Flemis 
esque building for the use of the historic Day School of the Col 
1633 in Fort Amesterdam, and therefore the oldest educational institution in America. 


completes the record of a church which has held its own in New York with an unbroken line of min- 


isters and officers for over two hundred and fifty years. hill, 


ED CHURCH tN AMERICA, whose doctrinal standards 


tecture 


the interior being particularly beautiful. Immediately adjoining this church and 
chapel 5 


a pictur iate Church, organized in 


ction with the RxFo! 
m. 3, The Canons of the 


The Collegiate Church is a part of, and is in ecclesiastic: 
are: 1, The B 


ic Confession, 


he Heidelberg Catec nod of Dort. The governing bodies are : first, the 


General Synod, which is the supreme judicatory of the church, The 
ations which had sprung from the parent church, the Church in the 


Consistory; second, the Classis; third, the Particular Synod; fourth, 
ate Church is so named owing to the fact that several congre 


mained united with it under the control of one general Consistory, and the several ministers exchai 


zed pulpits in rotation with their 


colleagues. The latter custom was discontinued some years since, 
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POHICK CHURCH, TRURO PARISH, VIRGINIA. 


by Act of As 


NXRURO PARISH was instituted 
| the r Washington was born. 
invests Mt. Vernon, the 
Hall, the seat of George Mason, Bellevoir, the 


ington who married Nellie Custis, the 
W 
whose shrine they worshipped, sti 
tween the present and the past. 


rand 


] stands 
On Septem 
twenty-six perches of land, bought from 
guinea per acre, and a contract was concluded 
building the same. 


These are some of t 
feet long and 454 
bricks thick to the water ta 
bricks to be well-burned, 9 
3 inches thick; the outside 
lime and one of sand, and t 
sand; the corners of the 
pediment-heads, to be of good wi 
k; the 


he provisions : 
the 


ble and 


4 feet wide 


inches 
bricks 


hite free stone, and 


the windows of rubbed bric 
sills, eighteen lights in each window, 


to be covered with inch plank, wel 


flag stones, well squared and pointed; the altar-piece 
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AN INTERESTING PAGE FROM THE OLD VesTRY Book, 
(Face simile.) 


embly in 1732, 
The historic interest which 
at of George Washington, Gunston 
seat of the Fairfaxes, 
and Woodlawn, the seat of Lawrence Lewis, the nephew of Wash- 
-daughter 
ashington, is enhanced by the further fact that Pohick Church, at 
as a connecting link be- 
ber 26th, 1769, a site 
was chosen by the Vestry for a new church, upon three acres 
Daniel French 
with D. French 


The church was to be 60 
walls, 28 feet high, to be three 
two and a half afterwards; the 
long and 4% inches broad and 
to be laid with mortar, two-thirds 
he inside with mortar half 
house, the pedestals and doors, with the 


doors and windows to have locust 
of best crown glass; the roof 
1 seasoned and lapped one inch and a half; 
inches long, and show a modillion cornice on the outsid 


of Martha 


and 
for one 
for 


ime and half 


the returns of 


GEorcE Mason, AvtHor oF THE Bint or RicHts, 
the shingles to be cypress, 20 
e and another cornice inside; the aisles to be laid with 
to be 20 feet high and 15 feet wide with wainscot after the 
Tonic order; the floor of the communion-place 12 inches 
high and the communion table of black walnut; the Apos- 
tle’s Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Commandments to 
be painted on the altar-piece in black the pulpit 
canopy and desk after the same order; the inside of the 
church to be ceiled and plastered, but no lime or clay to 
be put in the plaster; stone steps to be put to the church, 
and locks and hinges to the pulpit, pews, and communion- 
place. 

The Building Committee was George Washington, 
George Fairfax, Daniel McCarty and George Mason. The 
cost of the church was to be £877 current money of Vir- 
ginia. On November 25th, 1772, twelve pews were sold. 
George Mason bought menue 3 and 4 for £i4 11s. 8d. 
George Washington bought number 28, next to the 
communion table, for £10, and number 29 for £13 10s.; 
Daniel McCarty bought number 24 for £15 10s.; T.W. Coffer 
bought number 5 for £14 13s.; G. W. Fairfax bought num- 
ber 21 for £16; Alexander Henderson bought numbers 22 
and 23 for £26 13s., and A. Manly, number 30 for £15 10s. 
Number 15 was vested in the Rectors of the church for- 
ever. Martin Colkburn bought number 13 for £15 10s. 
Deeds were given to each purchaser and recorded, The 
Vestry ordered that the upper pew in the south aisle be 
appropriated to the use of the magistrates and strangers, 
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letters 


each ; 


and the opposite ones to the use of their wives, and the two pews between to the vestrymen and merchants and 
their wives; eight pews were assi 


ned to the most respectable housekeepers, the men to sit in the pews along 
the south wall, and the women a ong the north wall. Wm. Capen was employed to make a stone font accord- 
ing to the design suggested by the vestry for £6. This font was found by the writer a few years ago in use asa 
horse trough at a pump in the vicinity, and it was purchased and returned by him to the church. 
It was also ordered that the church be furnished with a cushion for the pulpit and cloths for the desks and 
communion-table, of crimson velvet with gold fringe, and that 

Fass ha bound Tire Pui, Gel «G86 Col. Washington be requested to import the same along with 

J, WMA eee two folio prayer books, covered with black Turkey leather, with 
EM Ges A sei Sei ape, the name of the parish thereon in gold letters, and that Bern- 
L Mb whe Lo pee : ard Sears furnish Col. Washington with proper patterns. It 


EOP JASON pen soa Tan was ordered that Bernard Sears gild the ornaments, within the 
ne ax fey Of mnetar a) Goforral™ Davee tabernacle frames, with gold dust given by Col. Washington. 


age ee ee ea fecetoeng AA 


Laer, It is very suggestive to note the interest taken by such men as 


die eee Ceuvery Washington and Mason in church work, more particu arly in at- 


boy bond thle He Of. y, 


tending vestry meetings and the services of the church, as at- 


Ler Poe) LV oy tested by Washington's diaries. 
EG nO Fy: ms Lp EDijon. During the Revolutionary War Pohick Church declined 


Hl a Ider Teor ser Ritch te Aei-.  wntil it disappeared from sight. In the earlier years of this cen- 

Ba 7 re ee flor The S aace tury we get our first glimpse of it in a book entitled, “Four 

Fi Sees wile om and a half in America,” by Davies, an Englishman, in 1803. 

wht pe. ‘pe: amy: @rlvwe « Mout four miles from Occoquon,” he sa 
wae. 


Mey Ma varcvncant Year 


8, “is Pohick. 


wy DD ee Thither I rode on Sunday and joined the congregation of 
terry roan rae . + . i bite . 
Parson Weims, who was cheerful in his mien that he might win 
Ti fen Sines Sa oe gr mk ae aioe : is 
Galy YovernerOf ee men to religion. A Virginian churchyard on Sunday is more 
Urged! Vofegse 2 like a race-course than a cemetery ; ; the women come in carriages 
Pe and the men on horses which they tie to the trees. The church- 
Boom bell was suspended froma tree. I was confounded to hear ‘steed 
lols ee y Peres 
GF, oes threaten steed with dreadful neigh,’ nor was I less astounded at 
fecro ey Garon ; ‘ s ‘ See 
GE fate. ise Coffer the rattling of carriage-wheels, the cracking of whips, and the 
Tha! Gord vociferations of the gentlemen to the negroes who attended them 5 
lary, Lilli Lote : es Ese is : 
an hike, onus ble Yiehn but the discourse of Parson Weims calmed every perturbation, 
Face is >, for he preached the great doctrines of Salvation as one who 
Tue Vestry IN 1766. has experienced their power. About half the congregation 


Fac simile from the old Vestry book, ” 
‘ eA : ) were negroes, 


In 1837 Bishop Meade visited Pohick and said, “The open doors invited me to enter as they did the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air. The chancel and communion-table are in good order. The roof only is 
decaying, and the rain is dropping on the sacred places. On the doors of the pews in gilt letters are the names 
of Washington, Mason, McCarty and other families who occupied them. These pew-doors and other relics be- 
came the spoil of relic hunters, who profaned God’s Holy Temple.” After the late war the church was restored 
by a generous person whose heart was moved by the ruin, but the restoration is modern, instead of being as it 
should have been, a reproduction of the old interio rated by Bishop Whittle, and 
of late years has been in charge of a zealous rector, ne Rey. Samuel Wallis. The lady regents of Mt. Vernon 
make an annual pilgrimage to this shrine, where the author of this sketch has on several occasions preached to 


them and joined in the Holy Communion. 


n 1876 the church was conse 
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